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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1859. 


THREE CELEBRITIES. 


Fox, Pitt, and Burke were (said the old 
lady,") low London thieves, who were trans- 
ported under the names of the three most 
celebrated orators and statesmen of their time. 
Their offence was picking pockets at a fair, | 
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colony, not even a cross-road or bush-road, 
upon which they had not stopped and robbed 
travellers, And it is a mistake to suppose 
that the police was an ineflicient body in 
those days. It was more efficient than they 
are very likely to be again. Some of the 
lice had been highwaymen, poachers, game- 


and their sentences fourteen years. Charies| keepers,—men who had been pardoned for 
James Fox was assigned to my husband, and capturing bushrangers guilty of great crimes, 
| we employed him in chopping wood, cleaning and who had received their appointments in 
| the knives, brushing clothes, and carrying | consequence of the proofs they had given that 











messages in the absence of the orderly. He 
was a slight young man of about twenty-four | 
ears of age, and far from ill-looking, when 
. first came into our service. For a few 
| months he conducted himself remarkably 
well, but subsequently he became idle, negli- 
ent, and addicted to speaking the most 
Sorant untruths; so much so, that the! 
Major on several occasions had him flogged. | 
On the last occasion he never returned to us, | 
He watched his opportunity, and made his 
escape from the constable who had him in 
charge. He was, of course, gazetted as a run- 
away, and a reward of ten pounds offered for 
his apprehension, A few days afterwards the | 
gazette contained the names of William Pitt 
and Edmund Burke. They, too (most pro- 
bably at the instigation of Charles James! 
Fox),.had run away from their respective | 
masters. It was rather droll to see those 
three great names placarded in all directions, 
and the persons who then bore them in the 
colony minutely described. Pitt’s master was 
a Doctor Wylde whom we knew very in- 
timately. He described Pitt to us asa short, | 
thick-set, and rather determined character. 
Edmund Burke, having been originally a 
compositor, was employed in the government 
sng often, which was then superintended 
y Mr. George Howe, who was afterwards 
permitted to publish a newspaper in Sydney, 
subject to the censorship of the Colonial 
Secretary. Burke, according to Mr. Howe’s 
account, was a man of good natural ability, 
but of violent and, when excited, ferocious 
disposition. 

he career of these men who took to the| 
bush (considering that it extended over a 





period of eight years), was a very remark- | 


able one. ‘here was not a road in the 


* Seo our last number, page 587. 


confidence might be placed inthem, Their 
pay was small, and the rewards for the 
apprehension of desperate characters were 
large. The pay of the great George Lewis, 
the most renowned of all Australian thief- 
takers and bushrangers, was only four dollars 
(one pound currency) per week, and, as he 
kept two horses, and maize was commonly 
two dollars a bushel, you may readily imagine 
that he had to look to the walls, and not to 
his pay, for a livelihood. 

“ What do you mean by looking to the walls, 
my dear madam ?” I said. 

All runaway convicts and bushrangers, 
she replied, were placarded on the walls 
and, gate-posts, as well as advertised in 
the government gazette, I have seen the walls 
of the police-office in Sydney literally covered 
with these hand-bills, headed £10 Reward ! 
£25 Reward ! £50 Reward! £100 Reward ! 
The great thief-takers, men of George Lewis’s 
stamp, and they were all men of prowess, 
courage, and sayacity—never hunted in 
couples. They always went forth alone, They 
were not only too greedy for the gain, but 
too jealous of each other, to admit of their 
combining, to effect the capture. They de- 
pended upon strategy and individual valour, 
rather than upon numbers, to accomplish the 
ends they had. in view. It was a curious sight 
to see a group of these thief-takers (blood- 
hounds they were called) coolly spelling a fresh 
placard on the walls of the police-office, and 
then observe the speculation which was 
stamped upon their various countenances, My 
husband, of course, knew all these men, and 
so did I for that matter ; and when Charles 
James Fox became such a very distinguished 
man in his way, all of them, not in a body, 


| but separately, came to make certain enquiries 
| touching his habits and peculiarities, The 


Major was from home when Mr. George 
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Lewis.called, and I received him in the break-| Burke had their fowling-pieces levelled af jg) wou 
fast parlour, and answered all the questions|the men on the box. At first, Fox wy eons 
he put to me, “Did Charles James Fox | startled, and I fancied I saw the man blush; to th 


drink? Could he read and write? Was he| but, speedily recovering himself, he hoped [| | 





































a talkative or @ silent sort eof a man?” 1| wasquite well, and that the Major amd the |B) thre 
| answered that Charles James Fox did not} children also had their health, Had T beep my 
} drink ; he could not read or write, and that,,alone L should certainly have read Mr. Fox | bush 
|| he was a silent sort of a person. “Burke “7 a» leetwre, and have advised him to throw | writ 
|| read,” said Mr. Lewis, “but he is not much | down his gun, and to give himself up to me, | four 
| ofa hand at writing), and as for Billy Pitt.he | Butas Mrs. Stelluman wasa good deal alarmed, | 1 
| doesn’t know a pothook from a hanger.” He/|I deemed it prudent to get away from the | vr 
| then went on to say that he had had great! trio as quickly as possible. Touching his a he 
hopes of taking, or bringing in dead, two out| straw hat, in the most respectful manner | gees 
| of the three lately, but that such hopes had | imaginable, Mr. Fox said, “I didn’t know | 
|| been blighted; that he had hired a horse} this turn-out,mum, It is new since I left, | “bn 
| and cart and had gone up the Paramatta|or I should never have thought of stopping | jud 
Road dressed as a farmer, in an old white|you, mum. Beso good, mum, as to assure |) the 
| top-coat, leather leggings, and a round hat ;| the Major that he has nothing to fear from | , 
that, on the first occasion, he went and re-|me and my companions here.” This speech | 
turned unmolested ; but that, on the second | was.very pleasing to my ears; and, witha | 





occasion, he was stopped. by two men armed slight iuclination of my head towards Mr, 

|| with fowling-pieces, near the Iron Cove Creek, | Fox, I ordered the coachman to proceed, Fox 
| Ashfield ; that they demanded his money or | had then been a bushranger for upwards of | 
| his life ; that he said they should have it; twelve months. As soon as I arrived at | 
|| that dropping the reins, and puttinghis hands Paramatta, I reported to Mr. Kherwin, the 

| into the hind pockets of the old top- chief constable, all that had taken place, and 





coat, he discharged, through the pockets, a he at once took horse, accompanied by several 
brace of loaded pistols, within a yard of each'of his myrmidons, and went in pursuit of | 
man’s breast, and brought them both down Fox, Pitt, and Burke, But, to no purpose. | 
as dead as hammers; that what with the|They had such secure hiding-places in the 
five pounds ten shillings ready money that he various localities they frequented, that they | 
paid for the top-coat, the hire of the horse baffled every effort to discover them. And 

| and cart at one pound a-day, the bother and they were so cunning in their movements, 

| ‘trouble of bringing the corpses to Sydney, that even the aborigines—the blacks—could 
| 

| 





and the loss of time, the job did not pay him, not track them down. These strangely- | 
for they had only been at large three weeks, gifted people—so far as sight is concerned— 
and the reward for them was a paltry ten Tinned several of their dens; but the | 
| pounds a-head : that he felt quite sure at the birds had always flown. After a while, by 
time that they were two of the three he was the way, the blacks declined to track bush- | 
angling after ; and that he never felt so dis- | rangers; and, if pressed. to do so, would put | 
ra in the whole course of his lifeas when |the police ona wrong scent. The tribes in 
e had them looked at, at Hyde Park Bar-| the vicinity of Sydney, Paramatta, and the 
racks, and found out his mistake. Mr.|other infant. towns, had been intimidated, 
Lewis spoke so very feelingly on the subject, | and several of their numbers shot by those 
that, horrible as was the theme, I could. not | lawless men. 
help pitying him, albeit I was constrained to| As you appeared to take some interest. in 
smile—especially when he remarked quietly | my friend, Mr. Barrington, I may mention 
and seriously, “It was a thousand pities| that I met that.illustrious personage on that 
that I shot them, mum ; for in six or seven | afternoon at the factory in Paramatta, where 
months from this time they would have been| he then held the situation of under-superit- 
really worth having,” tendent of convicts. He seemed very much 
One. beautiful afternoon, in the month of| amused when I recounted my adventure on 
October, I was on my way to the factory at|the road, and observed, with his wonted 
Paramatta to select a female (convict) ser-| humour and quaintness: “ Well, madam, it 
vant, I had a friend, a Mrs. Stellman,| was an act of gallantry and of generosity 
with me in the phaeton ; and on the box was! considering how often the Major had caused 
& groom as well as the coachman. My friend | him to be flogged—which could scarcely have 
and myself were chatting away very cozily,|been expected at the hands of a plebeian 
and were approaching Homebush—an estate| thief—a contemptible London pickpocket.” 
some ten or twelve miles from Sydney—|Mr. Barrington did not even smile when he 
when three voices called out “Stop!” and/said this; but assumed an air of extreme 
presently, from the thick brushwood that| seriousness—emphasising the words plebeian 
skirted the road, there emerged three men,|and contemptible with marvellous dexterity, 
one of whom I immediately recognised as|so as to convey to me that he did not, at that 
our late servant, Charles James Fox, who,| moment, intend to allude to the eminent and 
at the same moment, recognised my features, | aristocratic position which he had formerly 
The three men were all armed,.and Pitt and |held in his profession. Unintentionally, i 
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Charles Dickens.) 


wounded his feelings ; or else: his look: was: a 
consummate piece of acting, when, in answer 


| to the question I put to him, “ Why do you 


not consult: your ingenuity, and capture tliese 
three men?” he replied: “Ah, madam, in 


| my leisure hours 1 pursue literature not 
bushrangers. 


L am, at this present time, 
writing aplay—a comedy in five sacts—and 


| founded on an incident in my own life.” 


1 could not help saying, “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Barrington,” and-then expressed 


_ whope that I should have an opportunity: of 


seeing his: piece performed. 

“It is for the London boards,” he replied ; 
“but I shall:be proud to submit it.to your 
judgment, previously to transmitting it to 
the' committee at Drury Lane.” 

“Did he keep his promise ?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” said the old. lady, “and a clever 
play it was. In some scenes it was very 

thetic, in others comical in the extreme. 
Phere was not, however, a single coarse word 


_ init, nor an allusion that could offend. the 
| most fastidious prude in Christendom. 


The 
title of the piece was, All ‘The World’s A 


| Swindle.” 


* And the plot?” 
“Of that [ have only an indistinct recol- 
lection, but the story is something of this 


kind, On the Doncaster race-course, the} 
| great pickpocket, as Mr. Shenstone, meets a 


nobleman in the betting-ring, and loses to 
him a hundred guineas, which he: pays in 
gold. Mr, Shenstone’s manners and his dress 
are those of a gentleman, and his equipage 
that of a.man of tashion and of fortune. The 
nobleman is charmed with Mr. Shenstone, 
and the next day, when he meets him on the 
course, he greets him with a polite bow, which 
is. returned by one equally polite. They 
speak ; they make another bet, for another 
hundred’ guineas; Mr, Shenstone loses, and 
with very great good humour pays his 
money to the nobleman, partly in gold and 
partly in bank notes. That evening he calls 
at the hotel where the nobleman is staying, 
with his. wife and daughter, a very handsome 
girl of eighteen years of age, and represents 
that a man from whom he had won a, bet— 
& farmer-looking person, but evidently a 
sharper—had paid him in forged. bank-notes, 
and, as. he had. parted with some of these 
notes before he was aware of the-fraud that 
had been committed, he was anxious to dis- 
sover into whose. possession: they had come; 
in order that. he might receive them back, 
and give good notes or gold in return, The 
nobleman and Mr. Shenstone carefully ex- 
amine the notes which the former received ; 
but. amongst them no forgeries are found ; 
they are all genuine. This examination lasts 

some time, and, during its continuance, 


the lady and her daughter enter the sitting- | 


Toom. Mr. Shenstone rises from his chair, 
and is thereupon introduced to the ladies, 
who become as much fascinated by the 
Polished. manners and discourse of the 
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stranger as‘my lord is himself. Mr. Shen- 
stone is invited to stay tea, which is:about:to 
be served: He» accepts. And: thus (what 
the great pickpoeket desires) an acquaintance 
is soteblabedioam acquaintance which is re- 
newed in London, some weeks: afterwards, 
at the theatre, much to the great pickpocket’s 
advantage, for he contrives to despoil his 
friend's friends of jewels worth five times t he 
amount he lost on the race-course, When 
informed of this he observes; with great 
trath, ‘ That:thief Barrington! Who-else?’ 
My: lord gambles: very deeply,. falls: into 
serious difficulties, secretly purloins his wife's 
diamond bracelets, has: a. paste set made» to 
resemble them, and sells the real. brilliants 
to. a jeweller, who disposes-of them to an old 
duchess, from whose person: the great. pick- 
pocket: steals them, and at once: proceeds: to 
the box of the lady, who is sitting deeked 
outin her paste, He informs her that Bar- 
rington isin’ the: honse,, and: advises: her: to 
place her jewels in:her pocket. She:does: so, 
He then abstracts-the paste:gems, places the 
real diamonds in their stead) revisits: the 
old duchess, who, intent on the play, has:not 
yet discovered her loss; and around her 
wrists clasps the mockeries! Partly love for 
the young girl, and partly respeet for her 
mother, forms the motive for this.action.” 

“ Was the piece ever played ?” 

“The captain of the vessel, to: whom Bar- 
| rington had entrasted it, lost it on the voyage 

to England. But let me coutinue with my 
story of Fox, Pitt, and Burke. I was; on 
another occasion, doomed to see their faces. 
The Major and myself were returning from 
the farm at George’s River. We had been 
on a visit. to old Baron Wald, and had driven 
out inthe gig. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and when we neared a place called: the 
Iron-Bark Forest, some thirteen miles: from 
Sydney, we were commanded to Stop! by 
|three men, two of whom presented their 
| fowling-pieces at us, whilst the third said; 
“* Now, then, what have you goti?’ 

“* Ts that you,.sir ?’ said my husband, who 
‘recognised the man’s voice, for it was Fox 
who spoke, 

“* God bless me, Major!’ was the response: 
‘I beg you many pardons,’ 

“* Rob him!’ eried out one of the others. 
‘If he had been my master, aud had flogged 
|me, L’d shoot him !’ 

“No! no!’ said Fox. ‘It was agreed that 
\old masters’ were to go free, and when we 
| wanted to rob old Howe, the other day, 
| being very badly off'for mouey, you reminded 
me of our agreement, and 1 now wish you 
|to be reminded of it.” 

| The Major parleyed with them for at 
‘least a quarter of an hour, and reproved 
|them for shooting a constuble a few weeks 
|back. ‘They replied. that the constable had 
‘insisted on capturing them, and that. they 
had acted only in self-defence, Their capture, 
|eventually, was curiously effected, 
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During the fifth year they had been at 
large they suddenly disappeared from the 
roads, They had not been seen, or heard of, 
for so long that it was imagined they had 
either made their escape from the colony, by 
some extraordinary means, or that they had, 
like some other bushrangers whose remains 
were found, been lost in the bush, and perished 
of hunger. Such, however, was not the case. 
They had penetrated the interior to a dis- 
tance of fifty miles from Sydney, and had 
located themselves at a place not very far 
distant from a lofty mountain called Razor- 
back, in consequence of its peculiar shape. 
Here they established themselves, built a 
log-house, enclosed several acres of land, 
which they cropped, and made a rather ex- 
tensive garden for the growth of vegetables. 
They also built stock-yards and out-buildings 
for the cattle and the horses of which they 
possessed themselves. The luxuries of con- 
vict life—such as tea, sugar, tobacco, spirits, 
et cetera—they had, previous to their retire- 
ment from business, stored up in very large 
quantities. They had, moreover, taken with 
them to their farm three convict women, 
whom they had (nothing loth) carried away 
from the services, respectively, of the persons 
to whom they paid marauding visits. 

They had taken away with them, from 
the house of a settler - they plundered, 
a large black Newfoundland dog. Three 
years and seven months after the dog 
was stolen, he, one morning, to the aston- 
ishment of his master, returned, jumped 
about, and barked in an ecstacy of delight. 
The master of the dog (a Mr. Sutter) was 
afraid that the bushrangers, Fox, Pitt, and 
Burke, were about to pay him a second visit ; 
and, summoning his servants, and arming 
them, he laid in wait and in ambush for their 
approach, determined to take them under 
any circumstances, dead or alive. But the 
bushrangers came not, From an examina- 
tion of the dog’s neck, it was quite evident 
that he had been kept continually on the 
chain, and that he must have broken his 
collar, and made his escape. Mr. Sutter, who 
lived within five or six miles of Paramatta, 
on the branch road to Liverpool, mounted 
his horse, and had an interview with Mr. 
Kherwin, the chief constable. 

There could be no question that the dog 
had broken loose, and found his old master ; 
but, then, by what road had he come back ? 
There was then no regular road beyond 
Liverpool. Those who had settled further in 
the interior had only their own bush tracks, 
as they were called. If the dog, they thought, 


‘as Mr. Kherwin described it to me. 
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determined upon; ond taking with niee 


strong force, well armed, Mr. Kherwin 
returned with Mr. Sutter to his farm, and 
early on the following morning the expedis 
tion set out. The blacks were not long in 
finding the foot-prints of the dog, at some 
distance from the house, and began to run 
down the track at the rate of three or four 
miles an hour. Mr. Sutter and the dog 
accompanied the expedition. At noon there 
was a hait for refreshment, and then the 
pursuit was continued till evening, when the 
camp was formed, fires lighted, and the armg 
piled in readiness for any attack—not that 
there was any danger of such a thing in that 
lonely and untravelled region of the new 
world. The dog, strange to say, appeared to 
be very sulky, and showed no disposition to 
render the slightest assistance. On the fol 
lowing afternoon the blacks came upon the 
imprint of a man’s boot. They now began te 
suspect the truth, but they had gone too far, 
It was now a matter of compulsion, and not 
of choice. Towards evening one of the blacks 
from a considerable eminence pointed to some 


smoke which was issuing from a valley in the | 


distance—a valley which was completely shut 
in on three sides by small mountains, and 
bounded on the fourth side by a clear and 
broad stream of water. An enchanting nook, 
After 
proceeding a few hundred yards in the direc 
tion of the smoke, the barking of dogs was 
audible and the lowing of cattle ; and, ere 
long, a house and outbuildings became 
visible. Myr. Kherwin and Mr. Sutter then 
deliberated as to whether they should 
descend and commence the attack at once ; or 
whether they should defer the operation until 
after nightfall, when they would most pro- 
bably have retired to rest; or whether the 
attack should be delayed until the following 
morning just before daybreak. It was 
resolved, eventually, that while the daylight 
remained they should creep down to the edge 
of the valley, and there conceal themselves 
until ten or eleven o’clock, when they would 
march upon the abode, surround it, and call 
to the inmates to come out and surrender, 

This resolution was acted upon; but the 
bushrangers’ dogs had kept up such a loud 
and incessant barking during the advance 
of the invaders, that the trio had arisen 
from their beds, lighted a candle, armed 
themselves, and come outside the door. 
Fox, Pitt, and Burke could be seen by the 
light of the candle in the house; but they 
could not see their enemy; for the night 
was dark. Nothing could have been easier 


could be put upon this track by his master,|than for Mr. Kherwin and his party to 
no doubt he could be coaxed to show the|have fired a volley and shot them as they 


way to the abode of the bushrangers, It 


stood; but the ehief constable could not 


suddenly occurred to Mr. Kherwin, that the | make up his mind to this ; nor would Mr. 
blacks, having no idea of the end in view,| Sutter have seconded such a proposal, At 
would have no scruples in pointing out the | length Mr. Kherwin, when within only twenty 
direction whence the dog had come, and| yards of them, called out, in a very lo 


tracking him for five or six miles. This was 


| voice, “ We are twelve in number: lay down 


aul 
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your arms’ this instant, or you are dead 
men. Our pieces are levelled at you.” They 
threw down their arms, retired within the 
house, and barred the door. Fortunately for 
Mr. Kherwin’s party they had no Janthorn 
or candle with them; for, had they shown 
a light, some of the party would have 
fallen to a certainty. What was now to be 
done ¢ 
The besiegers approached the door of the 
house, and desired the bushrangers to come 
out ; but they returned no answer. To break 
in upon them was impossible, for there 
were no crowbars, pickaxes, or other such 
weapons at hand; while the numerous dogs 
on the premises became so vehement and 
desperate, it was necessary to shoot and 
bayonet several of them. Matters remained 
thus until the morning, when the besiegers 
withdrew to a distance of about sixty 
yards from the house, and there took up a 
ition in a stock-yard. The besieged, 
owever, opened fire from loopholes, and in 
less than a quarter of a minute twelve rounds 
of ball-cartridge were discharged from as 
many firelocks. 
shots took effect. It was therefore deemed 
prudent to withdraw, for the present, to a 
distance of one hundred yards, and stand 
behind a clump of large gum-trees. Never- 
theless, the besieged, whenever they saw a 
head, or a hand, or a foot, had a shot at it. 
From the number of shots with which they 
were simultaneously greeted, Mr. Kherwin 
believed that there were at least nine bush- 
rangers in the house ; and, as he was unpre- 
pared for an encounter of this character— 
each of his party having-only twenty rounds 
ef ammunition—he was compelled to reserve 
his fire. The house, thickly-coated as it was 
with mud, was bullet-proof. Mr, Sutter, 
therefore, at Mr. Kherwin’s instigation, rode 


into Paramatta for reinforcements, taking | 


with him several of the blacks as guides. The 

Commandant at Paramatta, sent a sergeant 

‘and ten private soldiers to Mr. Kherwin’s 
aid, 

It was not until the third day, however, 
that they arrived at the scene of action; for 
they had to take with them two light field- 
pieces, six-pounders, and a variety of imple- 
ments for effecting an entrance in case the 
mud-casing to the house should resist the 
eannon-shot for any length of time. The news 
soon arrived in Sydney, and numbers of 
officers and gentlemen, many of whom had 
been robbed on the road by Fox, Pitt, and 
Burke, hastened to the spot. 

On the morning of the second day, after 
the arrival of the military, one of the shots 
from a field-piece happened to strike the 
door of the stronghold, and shiver it to atoms ; 
whereupon a woman, with her hair streaming 
down her back, and holding in her hand a 
large white rag at the end of a stick, came 
out of the house, and, approaching the be- 
siegers, cried out, “We surrender !” 





ge 
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Fortunately none of the| 
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firing ceased, and the woman was permitted 
to return and communicate to the bush- 
rangers that only ten minutes would be 
allowed them to come out, unarmed, and 
give themselves up. This they did, and were 
forthwith ironed and handcufied. 

The women, it seemed, had aided them in 
firing at the authorities. Fox, Pitt, and 
Burke, having trained them to the use of 
fire arms, and made them expert marks- 
women, In the house were found no less 
than thirty fowling-pieces, twelve pairs of 
pistols, powder and shot in large quantities, 
lead for casting bullets, and several swords 
and cutlasses. The abode itself had been 
cleanly kept. Everything was in the neatest 
order ; while the land, considering that the 
bushrangers were but amateur agriculturists, 
was very well tilled. Inthe dairy was found 
both butter and eheese of their own making , 
in the store-house salted beef and pickled 
pork of their own curing. In short, there 
were very few farms in the colony better 
stocked. They had abundance of poultry and 
pigeons. 

Fox, Pitt, and Burke were all hanged in the 
Paramatta jail. The women pleaded that 
they had been taken away by force ; and, as 
the plea was accepted, they were placed in the 
factory. These women were all under sentence 
of transportation for life; but a few yeara 
afterwards they obtained tickets of leave, 
became the wives of expirées, and led tolera- 
bly respectable lives. 

Several officers made applications to the 
governor to have the bushrangers’ farm 
granted to them, and one of them had the 
good fortune to obtain it. 


BELTANE, OR MAY-DAY. 


In the days of sun-worship in Britain,” the 
Druids kept up perpetual fires on the high- 
places of sacrifice. On the first of May (old 
style), the great festival of the god, it was a 
rule amongst the people to extinguish the 
fire on the hearth of every family, and to 
rekindle it by sacred embers obtained from 
the fire-altars.’ It is from this circumstance 
that May Day was and is still called Beltane 
by the peasantry in Lancashire, Northum- 
berland, and many districts of Scotland. In 
Irish the first of May is called La Beal-tine, 
or the day of Baal’s fire. According to 
Jamieson, the Scottish lexicographer, the 
term Beltane is derived from Baal-tine, a 
word still extant in the Celtic dialects of 
Scotland and Ireland. It signifies Bel’s-fire, 
being composed of Bel, or Belis, one of the 
names of the sun in Gaul, and tein, or teind, 
signifying fire, or an ember. In the Angus 
district a spark of fire is still called a teind ; 
and in the English language of the present 
day we have the same word preserved in the 
vocable tinder. 
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In the statistical account of the parish of | fice. They cut a square trench on “the 


Callender, in Stirlingshire, contained in ‘Sir 
John Sinclair’s work, and published between 
the years seventeen hundred and ninety-one 
and seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, an 
account is given of Beltane observances as 
they there and then prevailed. ‘This narra- 
tive furnishes a link by which we can con- 
cisely connect the still more modified paganism 
of English May Day gambols with the grand 
and savage rites of our fire-worshipping 
fathers. The writer, speaking of Callender, 
says: “The people of this district have two 
customs, which are fast wearing out, not only 
here but all over the highlands, and therefore | 
ought to be taken notice of while ‘they 
remain. Upon the first day of May, which 
is called Beltane or Baltein-day, all the boys 
in a township or hamlet meet on the moors, 
They cut a table in the green sod, of a round 
figure, by casting a trench in ‘the ground of 
such circumference as to hold the whole 
company. They kindle a‘fire, and dress a 
repast of eggs and milk in the consistence of 
a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, 
which is toasted atthe embers against a 





stone. After the custard is eaten up, they 
divide the cake into+so many portions, as | 
similar as possible to one another in size and 
shape, as there are persons in the company. 
They daub one of these portions all over 
with charcoal until it be perfectly black. 
They then put all the bits of cake into a 
bonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a 
portion. He who holdsthe bonnet is entitled 
to the last bit. Whoever draws the black 
bit is the devoted person who ‘is to be sacri- 
ficed to Baal, whose favour they mean ‘to 
implore in rendering the year productive of 
the sustenance of man and beast. There is 
little doubt of these inhuman gacrifices having 
been once offered in this country as well ias 
in'the East, although they now pass from the 
act.of sacrifice, and only compel the devoted 
person to leap three times through the flames, 
with which act the ceremonies of this festival 
are closed.” 

The round trench mentioned in the above 
description, is the representative of the stone 
circles or fire-altars within which the Druids 
kept fires perpetually blazing, and regard- 
ing the vitrified remains of whieh an 
account was given in Household Words for 
April sixteenth. The shadow of the ‘pro- 

itiatory human sacrifice is distinctly seen 
in the doom of the drawer of the blackened 

e. 
Mr. Pennant, in his Tour in Seotland in 
seventeen hundred and sixty-nine, gives a 
somewhat similar account of Beltane observ- 
ances, but his description ‘possesses some 
variations and additional particulars. The use 
of the square indicates either inaccuracy of 
description or ritual degeneracy beyond that 
narrated in the above extract. 


On ‘the first | sermon was 


ground, leaving the turf ‘in the ‘middle ; oy 
that they make a‘firre of wood, on which ‘they 
dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal, 
and milk, They bring, besides the ingre- 
dients of the caudle, plenty of beer an@ 
whiskey, for it is required that ‘each of ‘the 
company contribute something tothe offering, 
The rites begin with spilling some of ‘the 
caudle upon the ground. Everyone then 
takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are 
raised nine square ‘knots, each of which ‘is 
dedicated to some particular animal ‘known 
to be ‘the preserver or destroyer of their | 
herds. Each then turns his face to the fire, 
breaks off a knot, and, flinging it over ‘hig 
shoulder, says, This I give to thee, preserve 
thou my horses ; this to thee, preserve ‘thou 
my sheep; and so on. After that, they-ase 
the same ceremony in respect of the noxious 
animals, saying, This I give to thee, O fox! 
spare thou my lambs; this to thee, O hooded 
crow ! and'this to thee, O eagle! When the 
sacrificial ceremony is concluded, the com- 
pany dines upon the caudle, After the:feast 
the remains are hid by two persons de 

for that purpose; and on ‘the ‘following 
Sunday there is another meeting’to finish the 
left viands. 

Slender traces of the observance of Beltane- 
day only now remain in any part of Scotland. 
In this respect the change has been very 
rapid within the last fifty years. The advance 
of agricultura!. pursuits, the increasing intel 
ligence of the people, and the immense ‘emi- 
gration which has been going on for many 
years from the highlands and islands, fully 
explain the rapidity of this change. Civilisa- 
tion in “the lowteude accomplished at san 
earlier period a more complete uprooting of 
paganism ‘than has even yet been effected in 
some parts of the remote highlands of the 
northern kingdom. The pulpit waged war 
with the remains of heathen rites in many 
Scottish parishes. This, no doubt, had its 
effect in bringing them into disreputerwith 
many religious persons, who, in ignorance of 
their nature, had participated in them .as 
innocent holiday occasions, but who recoiled 
from amusements which they were told were 
heathenish. 

In the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six or twenty-seven, the writer heard # 
sermon against heathen observances preached 
in the parish church of Stow, a vi 
twenty-four miles to the south of Edinburgh. 
The pastoral district of Gala-water, in which 
Stow is situated, was at that time much less 
occupied with agricultural and other aetive 
pursuits than it now is, and its inhabitants 
were then attached to the observance of 
several annual solemnities of ‘pagan origin, 
regarding which, perhaps, they are now leas 
enthusiastic, The special occasion of ‘the 
the approach of Fastern’s E’en, 


of May, according to Mr. Pennant, the village | or Shrove ‘Tuesday, as it is called south of the 
herdsmen hold their Beltein—a rural sacri-! ‘Tweed. The custem was on thatday forihe 
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married and unmarried men of the parish to 
| play @ match at hand-ball. The day, till 
| within a few years of the date mentioned, 
| had from time immemorial been ushered in 
| by ringing the church-bell. This long per- 
sisted in, in defiance of the minister, was at 
| last discontinued, ‘The ball was the remain- 
| ing feature of the festival. The first pro- 
| ceeding occurred at two o'clock in the after- 
} noon, when the ball was thrown over the 
| church. The contest then began; the one 
| party striving to convey the ball to a given 
| point about half a mile up the valley, and the 
other party trying to take it about a similar 
| distance in the opposite direction. The 
down-water winning place was the Lady’s 
| Well, a famous spring, at or near which 
| tradition says the Virgin Mary descended 
| and left her foot-print on a large stone. In 
| the sermon referred to, the preacher pointed 
| out.that the foot-ball sport of Fastern’s E’en 
| was a mongrel relic of paganism and Popery, 
| in which it was sinful to participate. He 
| also said that the superstitious practices of 
| the district, peculiar to the daft days, to 
Beltane, and to Candlemas, were equally to) 
| be eschewed. | 
| Less than fifty years ago, the magistrates | 
of Canongate, Edinburgh, used to walk in 
| procession to church upon the first Sunday 
| after Beltane, decorated with flowers, and 
carrying large nosegays. This observance, 
was evidently a modified relic of the ancient 
festival of the sun ; and the original meaning | 
of the custom must have been an expression 
of gratitude to that luminary, deified under | 
the name of Baal, for the first-fruits of his 
genial influence. We trace to a similar) 
origin—to Baal worship—the dressing of the | 
May-pole, and the various May-day gambols, | 
May-day and Beltane being identical. 

In Scotland, during the reign of its sixth 
James, the season of Beltane was one of 
great merriment, as we learn from the royal 
poet himself, He thus opens his Peblis to 
the Play : 


At Beltane, quhen ilk bodie bownis 
To Peblis to the play, 

To heir the singin and the sonndis, 
The solace suth to eay 

Be firth and forrest furth they found ; 
They graythit tham full gay. 


The anxiety still manifested by many 
superstitious persons, especially of the female 
sex, in various parts of south as well as of 
north Britain, to see the sun rise on May Day 
or Beltane, clearly gives Britons some title to 
be still ranked in faith with the ancient 
Druids and the modern fire-worshippers of 
the East. Young ladies do not always bear 
this in mind when they confidingly bathe 
their faces with dew at sun-rise on a May- 
day’s morning, with a view to secure resist- 
leasly blooming cheeks for at least twelve- 
months. But the May-morning frolics and 
superstitions are fast disappearing. We can 





do little more now than speak of the 
When Fergusson the Scottish poet a 
about seventeen hundred and seventy, the 
Edinburgh maidens met annually at day- 
break on the first of May at the well beside 
the ruined chapel of Saint Anthony, at the 
base of Arthur's seat; and then even the 
venerable grandfathers, in rear of the merry 
oung groups of both sexes, ascended the 
vill to hail the first appearance of the 
May-sun. 

The observances of May Day have been 
supposed by many to owe their origin exclu- 
sively to the festival of Flora, which was 
celebrated in most countries on the four last 
days of April. This belief has probably 
arisen from the dates being so near, and from 
garlands having been used in the worship of 
the Sun as well.as in that of the Goddess of 
Flowers. It is exceedingly probable, how- 
ever, that the most ancient portion of the 
May Day observances of Britain are a Chris- 
tianised mixture of the rites both of the 
Sun and of Flora. In any case, it is very 
clear that some of the customs which we 
have noticed are peculiarly those of Sun- 
worship, and belong especially to Beltane, 
the chief day of Baal’s fire. In the customs 
of Ireland, the remains of the pagan fire- 
festivals are very striking. The great festival 
of the Sun in tJreland, seems to have been 
held, at least in later times, on the twenty- 
first of June, to celebrate the summer solstice, 
The childven and cattle of the peasantry are 
then made to pass through fires lighted in 
various districts. The Roman Catholics light 
these fires by the new, and the Protestants 
by the old style,—a fact clearly showing the 
custom to be pre-Christian, This diversity 
of date in the observance by the two sects is 
a curious circumstance in the history of the 
pagan rite, which has been engrafted upon 
pliant Christianity. Here we may remark, 
that in the popular superstitions in which 
fire is used, the pagan element is strong. 
Among these observances may be particularly 
mentioned the Tindles of Derbyshire. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for seventeen hundred 
and eighty-three, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, and seventeen hundred and 
eighty-eight, there are some interesting 
notices regarding the custom of lighting fires 
upon the hills on All Souls’ Eve, It is stated 
that at the village of Findern, in Derbyshire, 
the boys and girls go every year, on the 
second. of November {All Souls’ Eve), to the 
adjoining common, and light up a number of 
small fires among the furze growing there, 
calling them Tindles. The popular notion 
was, that the custom was a relic of Popery, 
and had originated in a belief that the 
Tindles lighted the souls out of purgatory, 
The commons have been enclosed, and the 
‘Tindles ave now in consequence little more 
than a tradition. A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for seventeen hundred and 
neventy-cight, speake of “a custom observed 
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by papists in many parts of the kingdom,”|gay pastime, and then a scandal. Strutt 
of illuminating some of their grounds upon | 


quotes the following curious passage from an 

the eve of All Souls, by bearing round them|old romance called The Death of Arthur 
straw and other fit materials kindled into a| which was translated from the French, and 
blaze. He adds that the ceremony is called| first printed in English by Caxton, in four- 
a Tinley, and that according to the vulgar|teen hundred and eighty-one: “Now it 
opinion it is emblematical of a lighting of| befell in the moneth of lusty May that Queen 
souls out of purgatory. Careful consideration | Guenever called unto her the Knyghtes of 
of the subject shows that the custom is only|the Round Table, and gave them warning 
one of the many which Christianity borrowed | that early in the morning she should ride on 
and modified from old British paganism. The} Maying into the woods and fields beside 
Tindles on All Souls’ Eve are vestiges of the) Westminster.” Each knight was to be well 
reat Druidical fires of the winter solstice. | horsed, to carry a lady behind him, and to be 

The early Christian priesthood of Britain | attended by an esquire and two metropolitan 
found that it was easier to adapt than to| yeomen. Maypoles lost their grandeur when 
abrogate a festival to which the people had| Westminster and other suburban woods 
been attached from remotest times. Rude/| failed to furnish boughs and garlands. In 
Day, or the Invention of the Cross, has in| London, as well as in every part of the 
some parts of Scotland observances unques-| country, the erection of houses and enelo- 
tionably pagan. The proximity of dates) sures have been the chief eradicators of rural 
enabled the Christian and the pagan festival|saturnalia. In Chaucer's day, the Maypole 





to be conveniently blended. Jamieson, in his| 
Scottish Dictionary, points out that the 
superstitions peculiar to Rude Day, the third 
of May, are in some parts of Scotland similar 
to those of Beltane, the first of May, in other | 
parts. 

The chronicle changes which have gra: 
dually come over May Day is a eocial history 
which curiously illustrates times and man- 
ners long gone by, but which have left 
their marks impressed upon current usages. 
We have, first,a dim vision of the horrid 
rites of Druidical times, when, upon the fires 
of Beltane, and the other festivals of the Sun, | 
human beings were immolated in sacrifice. | 
The Druidical epoch of May Day solemnities | 
may be regarded as expiring Anno Domini | 
one hundred and seventy-seven, The Druids | 
practised their rites with great pomp and, 
exactness in Britain till the reign of King 
Lucius, when Christianity was embraced by 
that sovereign and other princes of the island.| 
Being deprived of the countenance of the| 
civil government, they disappeared at the 
date referred to, though a semblance of their 
ceremonies and sacrifices were long after- 
wards clung to by the mass of the people, 
and were at last only got rid of, as distinct | 
religious observances, either by being incor- | 
porated with ceremonies sanctioned by the| 
Christian Church, or by being winked at, if 
they were not at variance with its doctrine 
and rules, Till about the close of the fifteenth 
century, May Day customs in the south had 
much more in them than afterwards, of the 
old Druidical leaven, which was visible at a 
later date in the less civilised regions to the 
north of the Humber, Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, May Day observances 
became greatly altered in character. They 
were then, in a great measure, merged into 
the popular honours enthusisatically paid | 
to the famous outlaw, Robin Hood. The| 
pageantry was at that period very elaborate, | 
and the orgies as licentious as at any previous | 
or subsequent time. Maying was first a 











at Cornhill was a social feature of the first 
mark. Stow, who describes this “ great 
shaft” of Cornhill, calls it “a stinking idol 
erected in every parish.” He describes in a 
very graphic manner the excursions from 
town and village on May eve, or rather 


| during the night preceding the dawn of May 


Day, in search of boughs wherewith to 
decorate this idol. He says: “I have heard 
it crediblie reported by men of great creditie, 
and reputation, that of fourtie, threescore, or 
a hundred maidens going to the wood, there 
have scarcely the third part of them returned 
as they went.” The feasting, leaping, and 
dancing round the pole, he speaks of as 
resembling that of the heathens at the 
dedication of their idols. Cromwell and the 
Puritans, during their supremacy, entirely 
suppressed Maydayism; and it never re- 
covered the shock which it thus received. 

There are on record some choice speci- 
mens of Anti-May Day sermons, and tracts. 
Thomas Hall, the parish minister of King’s 
Norton, in sixteen hundred and sixty, pub- 
lished a quaint pamphlet, called Funebria 
Flore, or the Downfall of May Games, He 
thus addresses the Roman goddess, in whose 
name he fancied all the gambols and iniqui- 
ties of May Day were perpetrated, “ Flora, 
hold up thy hand! Thou art here indicted 
by the name of Flora, of the city of Rome, 
in the county of Babylon, for that thou, 
contrary to the peace of her sovereign lord, 
his crown and dignity, hast brought in 4 
pack of practical fanatics ; viz., ignorants, 
atheists, papists, drunkards, swearers, swash- 
bucklers, maid-marrions, morrice-dancers, 
maskers, mummers, Maypole stealers, health- 
drinkers, gamesters, lewd men, light women, 
contemners of magistrates, affronters of 
ministers, rebellious to masters, and disobe- 
dient to parents.” 

In the present day, it is neither a sin nor 
a scandal to go a-Maying. Pity it is that 
Mr. Hall cannot look up from his resting- 
place to congratulate his countrymen upon 
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the modest merriment and shorn glories of} We find, in that distant land, an echo of 


| the Feast of Flowers in the year eighteen | many of the tales so well known in the western 


hundred and fifty-nine ! 


JAPAN TRAITS. 


Tne position of women in Japan seems to 
be peculiar and contradictory, and, like every- 


—| Japanese Lucretia. 


world, Take, for example, the story of the 
A man of rank went on 
a journey ; and, during his absence, his wife 
was persecuted by a noble in authority whom 
she rejected with scorn and indignation: 


ultimately, however, the unbappy lady became 


thing else in the country, to combine in itself| victim to the fraud and violence of the 


extremes of civilisation and barbarism. There 
is so much of this latter condition and of the 
Asiatic element in their relation towards 
men, that it seems that they are, during their 
whole lives, in a state of tutelage and com- 
plete dependence on husbands, sons, and 
other male relatives, 

In Japan, a woman has no legal existence 
| and no legal rights, and her evidence is inad- 
missible in a court of justice. A Japanese 
| husband possesses unlimited power of divorce, 

or rather a power limited ca by his means 
| as the divorced wife must be maintained 
| according to the station of her husband, 
| unless she happen to be childless, and then 
| she has no claim upon him whatever ; but a 
| wife cannot demand a separation from her 
| husband under any circumstances, or upon 
| avy plea. A wife in her own home is cer- 
| tainly superior to all other female members 
| of the household, in rank, dignity, and 
domestic authority—in proof of which she 
| alone can shave her eyebrows—but the hus- 
| band may introduce as many subsidiary 

unwedded helpmates as he thinks proper. 

Then, too, the wife is kept in profound 
| ignorance of the public and private affairs of 

her husband, and he would resent any ques- 
| tion relative to such matters as an act of 
| eects Be rarer and audacity. 
| All this, and much more of the same kind, 
| would seem to indicate that women in Japan 
) occupy no higher social position than women 
| in other oriental countries ; and just as this 
| conclusion has been forced upon us, we are 
| startled by finding incidents related by 
| travellers and stories by Japanese writers 
| proving the respect in which married women 
| are held, showing the careful cultivation and 
| training that all women receive in early life, 
and relating what learned, fascinating, and 
| elegant ladies they eventually become. 

Bo s and girls are for some time educated 
| together, and on the same system ; then, when 
| they branch off, and the boys are initiated 
| into the mystery of the Happy Despatch, the 
| girls continue with assiduity the study of 
| their own language so as to read, speak, and 
| write it correctly—-an undertaking of which 
| WO one can estimate the difficulty until he 
| has attempted it, This is followed by the 
| study of logic, eloquence, morals, poetry, and 
| painting. omen are said to be among the 
most admired historians, moralists, and poets 
| of Japan ; and male authors choose stories of 
| female presence of mind, courage, and heroism 
| a8 the ground-work of their dramas and 


— 

















| 


libertine, 

When the husband returned, he was 
received by his wife with affection, but with 
a dignified reserve which surprised him 
ny y- He asked for an explanation; but 
nis wife begged him to allow her to defer it 
until the morrow, when she had invited her 
relations and the chief people of the city to 
an entertainment, and would make known 
to him and to all of them the reason of 
her conduct. The husband acquiesced, and 
on the morrow her guests came, and the 
noble who had wronged her was one of 
them. 

As is often done in Japan, the entertain- 
ment was given on the terraced roof of the 
house. When the repast was ended the lady 
rose, made known the outrage to which she 
had been subjected, and passionately de 
manded that her husband should slay her as 
she was unfit to live. But the guests, and 
the husband foremost, besought her to be 
calm ; they strove to convince her that she 
had done no wrong, and was an innocent 
victim, though the author of the outrage— 
whom she had not named—merited death, 
She thanked them all, She wept in her 
husband’s arms, She kissed him affection- 
ately, and then, springing from him, she 
rushed to the edge of the terrace, and cast 
herself over the parapet. In the confusion 
that ensued, no one noticed that the guilty 
noble instantly sprang down the stairs; but 
when the husband and his guests had reached 
the crushed and dying lady, he was welterin 
in his blood by her side. He had enbentel 
the Happy Despatch, hoping to expiate his 
crime mt appease his victim, 

If a Japanese gentleman wishes to bestow 
the highest possible praise on a lady for her 
judgment and resolution, he compares her to 
the wife of Tchouya. Now Tchouya was a 
great lord who entered into a conspiracy 
against the emperor; and his wife was a 
woman greatly celebrated for her wit and 
beanty. After many years of prudence, an 
act of indiscretion on the part of Tchouya 
betrayed the conspiracy, and orders were 
issued for his arrest hed that of Ziositz, his 
most intimate friend. It was deemed desir- 
able to seize both, if possible, or at least 
Tchouya—who lived at Yeddo—alive, in 
order to extort further disclosures, But this 
was no easy task, as Tchouya would have 
performed the Happy Despatch at the first 
sight of an officer of justice. It was there- 
fore necessary to surprise him; so one day 
an alarm of fire was raised at his door, 
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and when he ran out to ascertain if his own! she requested a private conversation with 
house was in danger, he was surrounded the Siogoun, and dismissed her attendants, 

and attacked. He fought bravely, killing| 
two of his assailants, but was eventually him to grant the request she was about to 
overpowered and secured. Meanwhile, his| make ; but he would give no promise until 


wife heard that there was a conflict, and he knew the nature of the request. 


When they were alone, she earnestly begged 


So she 


immediately guessing its cause, caught up all | told her most dear and honoured lord, that 
her husband’s papers containing the names she entreated him to renounce the design of 
of the conspirators, many of them men of| adopting the son of his favourite, addressing 


distinction and princes in the land, and burnt 
them. 


She certainly must have been an exception 


| 


him in tender and gentle, but very urgent 
tones. He, however, was exceedingly incensed 
at her interference, and asked how: she; a 


to the Japanese rule, that wives should know | mere woman, dared speak on state affairs 
nothing about their husbands’ affairs, and it ‘The empire, he said was his. He would rule 
is to be hoped that her example has acted it at his pleasure. He would not heed her 


beneficially on the men as well as the women | counsels. 


He would never see or speak to 


of Japan. But if the wife of Tchouya ranks|her again. And in a rage he rose to leave 
highly in Japanese public opinion, a still) her. 


more elevated position has been given to the 


But the Midia followed, entreated still 


wife of the Emperor, Tsouna-yosi, whosaved| more humbly, bore with him still more 


Japan from a revolution. 

‘Lsouna-yosi was a “Siogoun, or temporal 
Emperor, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and his wife, the Empress, or Midia, 
was the daughter of the reigning Mihado, or 
a Emperor. ‘The different functions 
of these two rulers have been explained in a 
previous number. 

Tsouna-yosi and the Midia had an only 
son, who unfortunately died before his father. 
As the dignity of Siogoun had never been 
inherited by a daughter, Tsouna-yosi resolved 


tion, he chose an alien to his blood—the son 
of one of his favourites, who was a man of 
inferior birth. The prime minister, of the 
euphonious name of Ino-kamon-no-kami, 
remonstrated humbly but urgently, telling 
the Siogoun that he would exasperate, not 
only the prinees of the blood, but all the 
panens of the empire, and the whole nation. 

is entreaties were, however, in vain; and 
he left his master to seek-the Midia. To her 
he unfolded Tsouna-yosi'’s design, and its 
necessary consequence of insurrection and all 
the horrors of civil war. She listened calmly, 
meditated profoundly for a few minutes, and 
then, raising her head, bade the prime 
minister, Ino-kamon-no-kami, be calm, and 
have no fear, as she could avert the threatened 
danger. She did not tell him what means of 
prevention she possessed ; but he left her, 
confident of her power. 

On the day which was to precede the 
adoption of the new son, the Midia, who had 
long been neglected by her profligate hus- 


atiently, and begged him to reflect that if 
he persisted in a resolution so hateful to all, 
on the morrow Japan would be in rebellion, 
The Siogoun was obstinate, inflexible, and 
violent ; and the empress, finding arga- 
ment and entreaty useless, and that the time 
for action had come, drew her dagger, 
plunged it into her husband’s breast, and 
then withdrawing it repeated the blow. 

He fell at her teet, dying ; andthe empress 
threw herself on her knees, and implored 


| him to pardon her for having, at so critical a 
to adopt a son ; but, disregarding the esta- time, used the only means in her power to 
blished rule in Japan, which is to select the|save the empire and the imperial dynasty. 
son of a brother, or of some very near rela-| She assured him that she did not intend to 


survive him; and the moment that he had 
breathed his last, she stabbed herself with 
the same dagger, and fell lifeless upon his 
corpse, 

Her ladies, alarmed at the noise of her 
fall,ran into the room, and found the Siogoun 
and the Midia both dead. Almost at the 
same moment the prime minister, Ino- 
kamon-no-kami, made his appearance. ‘The 
note of the Midia had alarmed him, and he 
had hurried to the palace. He was at once 
ushered into the chamber of death, and stood 
for a time confounded, and in silence. But, 
after a while, he exclaimed: “Lo! a woman 
has saved the empire! But for her bold 
deed, Japan would to-morrow have been 
ceteuibed, 4 perhaps destroyed!” Not only 
had the Midia very effectually prevented the 
Siogoun, her husband, from executing his 
illegal designs, but she had in her note given 
instructions to Ino-kamon-no-kami, by which 
the accession of the lawful heir, and the 
peace of the kingdom, were secured. With 


band, invited him to take saki (the national | the Japanese, apparently, the end justifies the 

drink of Japan) with her. He signified his| means, and the Midia is looked wpon, not a8 

assent, and she rn for him @ sumptuous |the murderer of her husband, but. as’ the 
hil 


entertainment. 
left the room for afew moments, wrote and 


st. he was drinking, she | deliverer of her country. 


Kosmpfer, whose history of Japan, in seven- 


despatched a note to the minister Ino-| teen hundred and twenty-seven, seems, from 
kamon-no-kami, placed in hergirdlethe dagger what recent travellers tell us, to be an 
worn by women of high rank, and then equally aecurate history of Japan in eighteen 
returned to the banqueting-room. Soon after, hundred and fifty-nine, gives an account of 
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| the mother of five hundred eggs. 











CharlesDickens.] JAPAN 
the great.yearly festivals of the Japanese, or 
rather of some of them; for he says that. it 
would be almost endless to mention tiem all, 
One of these is the Sauguatz Sannitz—a 
day of pleasure and diversion for young girls ; 
for whose sake a great entertainment is com- 
monly prepared by their parents, to which 


| the nearest relations and friends are invited. 


This festival is held in honour of a lady, 
who, for an act of extraordinary merit, was 


| translated among the goddesses of the coun- 
| try, under the name of Bensaitree. She 


performed no less astonishing a feat than 
that.of laying five hundred eggs ; and in the 
happy regions of the gods she is waited on 
. five hundred sons,who were all hatched 
out by.a peasant and his wife. 
But Koempfer tells the whole story: One 


| Symmias Dai Miosin was married to a lady 
| called Bundjo, who remained childless for 


many years; and, as in Japan the childless 


wife loses honour, and respect, and the love | 


of her husband, she addressed herself very 


earnestly to the kamis, or gods, and that with | 


so much success, that she shortly after became 
Terrified 
at.this extraordinary accident, she sat gazing 
at the eggs, full of fear that if they were 
hatched they would produce monstrous 
animals. Under these circumstances, the 
maternal instinct was undeveloped, and she 
packed all her eggs in a box, wrote on it the 
word Fos-joroo, and. threw it into the river 
Rinsayava. 

Soon after, an old fisherman, who lived 
some distance down the river, found the box 
floating, took it up, and seeing that it was 
full of eggs, carried them home as a present 
to his wife. She was of opinion that if all 


those eggs were found in the water, they had | 


been thrown in for a good reason, and that 
her husband had much better take them 
back to where he found them. But he said: 
“We are both old, my dear, and just on the 


brink of the grave; it will be a matter of| 


very little consequence to us whatsoever may 
come out of the eggs, therefore I have a 
mind to hatch them and see what they will 
produce.” §Sohe hatched them in an oven, 
in hot sand and between cushions ; and after- 


wards, when he and his wife cracked the! 
shells, in every egg they found a child. Now! 
it waa. a very heavy burden for the old couple | 


to. keep such a large young family. How- 
ever they made shift, and bred up the five 
hundred on minced mug-wort leaves and 
boiled rice. But after a time they grew so 
big, and required so much, that the old 
people could maintain them.no longer ; and 
it. was, decided that they must manage for 
themselves as well as they could. They took 
to highway robbery as the profession best 
suited to their numbers, and for some time it 
seemsto have answered very well. At last 
it was proposed that they should go up the 
river to the house of a.man who was famous 
throughout the country for his wealth. And, 


eee 


Se enmenmmmnnone 


| whenever the 
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as it) turned out, this man’s wife was the 
author of the eggs: 

When the five hundred made application 
at the door, one of the servants asked their 
names; whereupon they answered that. they 
were a brood of eggs, and mere want and 
necessity compelled them to rob, and: that 
they would go about their business if any- 
one would be so charitable as to give them 
victuals, The servant took this message to 
his lady, and she, in great trepidation, and 
with joy and amazement, sent. out to ask if 
they had really been eggs, whether some- 
thing had not been written on the: box in 
which they were found ? 

“ Yes,” said the five hundred, “the word 
Fos-joroo.” 

Upon this: the lady could doubt no more: 
she received and acknowledged the five hun- 
dred for her children. She made a grand 
feast for them, and invited many guests; and 
every guest was presented with a dish of 
|sokana,.cakes of mug-woert, and rice, and a 
branch of the apricot-tree in blossom. 

As we have said, she now ranks among the 
divinities of Japan, and is worshipped as the 
| Goddess of Riches, The annual festival in 
| her honour is held in the spring; the guests 
are waited on by’young girls, and presented 
with saki, and cakes made of rice and the 
leaves of young mug-wort. 

The Japanese havea pretty story as to the 
ovigin of musie, They say, that once upon a 
time the Sun Goddess had been made angry 
by the violence of an evil-disposed brother, 
and she retired into a cave, leaving the 
uviverse in anarchy and darkness. Whemall 
other means of appeasing her had been tried 
in vain, music was devised by the gods to 
lure her forth. It was successful, and the 
beautiful daylight broke again over the earth, 
The Japanese are passionately fond of music, 
and have a gisat variety of musical instru- 
ments; and yet: they have no idea of har- 
mony; and when there are several per- 
formers: on various instruments, they always 
playin unison, They are said, also, to know 
very little about melody, and to reeeive con- 
tentedly, as: musie, a monotonous: chaunt, 
accompanied by the tam-tum of the Syamsie, 
or national instrument, a kind of guitar with 
three strings, two in octave. It is played by 
touching the strings with a flat piece of horn 
held between the: thumb and third finger: 





| Every woman in Japan—except the very 


lowest: born and bred—can aecompany her 
own singing on the syamsie; and there 
are very few who cannot improvise a song 
are in company and’ an 





opportunity offers. They dance, too, keepin 
the feet nearly immoveable, and conceal 
beneath: long robes, and moving the arms 


| and body only, The dance is pantomimie in 
character, and represents some seene of 


ae, of absurdity, or of every-day life. 
he dancers:are always women, and the men 


| gaze in- rapturous admiration. 
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[Conducted by 


An enthusiastic traveller, describes the | with sacks of rice in their arms, do a little 
women of Japan as the most “fascinating, | ground and lofty tumbling. 


elegant ladies he ever saw in any country 
in the world,” and “having a natural grace 
which it would be impossible to describe, so 
that they would, at their first début, be 


admired at Saint James’s or any other court | 


in Europe.” From this glowing eulogy we 
now turn to the rougher sex, 

The Japanese, as well as the Chinese, by 
some peculiar mode of culture, can increase 
or diminish the size of flowers and trees. 
A plum-tree in blossom, a fir-tree, and a 
bamboo have been seen growing in a box 
only one inch wide and three inches long. 
Whilst, on the other hand, the plum-trees, 
and cherry-trees that are planted about 
their temples and in their gardens and 
public walks have blossoms as large as 
roses. But this is not all: they have 
found a method for promoting the growth 
and development of the human body, which 
puts all their discoveries with regard to the 
vegetable kingdom in the shade. 


They can produce men of barbaric propor- | 


tions, of almost fabulous size and strength ; 
and, with a due appreciation of the fitness of 
means to an end, they set these monsters 
apart, and train them for wrestlers. The 
Japanese wrestlers are described by an officer 
of the United States Japan Expedition at 
some length. It is quite possible that the 
tales of an American traveller should be 
received, to say the least, with as much 
reserve as we accord to the tales of ordinary 
travellers, But here is the story as we 
find it. 

Five-and-twenty human monsters come 
tramping along like so many elephants. 
They are enormously tall in stature, and 
immense in weight of flesh. They are not 
encumbered by clothing; wearing round the 
loins a coloured cloth adorned with fringes, 
and emblazoned with the armorial bearings 
of the prince in whose service they may 
happen to be. This scant costume fully 
reveals their gigantic proportions, their 
bloated fulness of fat, and breadth of muscle, 
The princes, their proprietors, are proud of 
them, and lead them up to the astonished 
spectator, who is commanded to inspect them 
minutely, to feel the firmness of the well- 
rounded muscles, and to poke and pinch them 
as he would a prize animal. So he attempts 
to grasp huge solid arms, and pass his hands 
over enormous necks which fall in folds of 
massive flesh like the dewlap of a prize ox ; 
and when astonishment is expressed at this 
wonderful exhibition of animal development, 
the monsters give a grunt expressive of 
gratified vanity. 

As apreliminary to the more serious duties 
of their calling, they exhibit feats of strength : 
they run about with heavy sacks of rice, 
which some pile on their shoulders, others 
lift with their teeth and carry in the: mouth 
asa dog does a basket; while others again, 








| 


When this part of the performance is at ay 
end, attendants hurry forwards to cool the 
monsters with fans, and to clothe them ig 
richly ornamented robes of the Japanesg 
fashion. 

No spectacle in Japan is complete, or evey 
possible, in which both spectators and per 
formers do not make several changes of cos 
tume., On the stage this is a matter of course 
with actors and actresses, but it is also ex. 
tended to the audience, Ladies who go to the 
play are accompanied by numerous servants 
and a munificent wardrobe ; and in the course 
of the spectacle, which begins in the morning 
and ends late at night, they retire several 
times, and when they return it is in new and 
gorgeous attire. 

The wrestlers are dressed and led out for 
show, and then they are undressed again; and 
a space being prepared, and a ring formed, 
they are divided into two opposiing parties, 
These two parties stand in the ring, glaring 
at one another; then they tramp heavily 
backward and forward so as to aoe their 
points, and enable the spectators to make up 
their betting-books, 

After this they retire; and all, with the 
exception of two, are again clothed in fulk 
dress, and take up their position on the front 
seats round the ring. The two who have 
been reserved now come forward, with the 
= cloth bound round their loins, and 
walk with slow and deliberate steps into 
the centre of the ring. They stand eyeing 
each other with a wary look, glaring with @ 
brutal ferocity, each watching a chance to 
catch his antagonist off his guard. And as 
the savage nature comes more and more 
to the surface, they assume the look and 
even the movements of two wild fierce bulls, 
As they continue to eye each other, they 
stamp heavily on the ground, pawing the 
earth, as it were, with impatience ; and then 
they stoop, grasp handfuls of earth, and fling 
it with an angry toss over their backs. 
They crouch down low, still keeping their 
eyes fixed one on the other, and watching 
each movement; then in a moment there is 
a sudden spring, a great shock as the massive 
frames strike one another, a rebound; and 
then the two monsters become one monster, 
with many limbs heaving and struggling, 
with great muscles rising in distinct outline, 
with bloated faces, and gushes of purple 
blood. 

Prize-fighting in Japan is very much like 
prize-fighting in England. But perhaps in 
Japan they recognise the nature of the 
exhibition more truly than we do, and it is 
quite in character with the rest of the scene, 
and a legitimate demonstration, when the 
next antagonist lowers his head and rushes 
at his opponent bellowing like a bull. — 

Let us leave the wrestlers, they will all 
struggle in succession, and with a like result, 
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and then the man who can give and take 
most will stand paating and victorious, and 
will be led off in triumph. 

The spectators meanwhile, instead of talking 
slang and looking disreputable, like the 
frequenters of English prize-fights, will go 
home to music and poetry and water parties. 
Perhaps in the evening of the same day we 
shall find them in the company ot ladies, 
sitting by a cool running stream or in a shady 
grove, each with a book. ‘The book may be 
of poetry, or containing religious and moral 
apophthegms. 

Japanese literature is as yet almost un- 
known to us, and. seems not to be of the 
highest order. ({ndeed, depth of thought, 
earnestness of purpose, or any large and 
| general views of society and humanity, we 
could not expect to find among such a people. 
Their civilisation has, emphatically, the heart 
eaten out of it. It is external only, and has 
long ceased to have any reality of inward 
culture and development corresponding to it. 
And thus we find refinement and barbarity, 
consideration for others and the grossest 
cruelty, existing not only in members of the 
same nation, but in one and the same 
individual. 

In the dramas which attract and tascinate 
them, they represent on the stage the most 
astoundingly cruel punishments by torture ; 
and they take pleasure in witnessing not 
ouly the representation, but the punishments 
and tortures actually inflicted. Although 
theatres are the favourite resort of Japanese 
ladies and gentlemen, the. actors are held in 


great contempt ; as it is magnificently said, | 
that “A man who will give up his own cha-| 


racter to assume that of another for pay and 
profit, can have no sense of honour.” 

Indeed the Japanese can utter sentiments 
that sound well, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing : 


Upright in heart be thou, and pure, 
So shall the blessing of God 
Through eternity be upon thee ; 
Clamorous prayers shall not avail, 
But truly a clear conscience, 

That worships and fears in silence. 


As a specimen of their light literature, 
take the following quaint passage from the 
— to the Tale of the Six Folding 

eens : 


The reader will find in this book nothing about 
fighting with enemies, or about conjurers, or magical 
works, or fairy discourses, or jackalls, or wolves, or 
toads; nothing about pedigrees, or jewels, or any 
other lost property. 

Here are no stories of confusion between the 
nates of father and son, or elder and younger 
brother [such confusion seems very natural when 
we remember the numbers of times every Japantse 
may, and does, change his name]; no sealed-up 

or hair-pins, or mysterious revelations of the 
godsand Buddhas by means of dreams; no mortal 


Swords-pointed against each other ; nothing which 
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makes the blood run cold can at all be found in it, 
Convinced of the incorrectness of the adage, that 
‘* Men and folding screens cannot stand unless they 
be bent,” we have here hastily put together upon 
this perishable paper, covered with figures, the 
brief notes of good counsel, as a border, or frame, 
to the tale of six such fulding screens, under the 
new forms of this transitory world, who have wholly 
disdained to bend ; and we publish the same to the 
world, 


And so for the present we leave Japanese 
literature, referring the reader curious for 
further information to the interesting com- 
pilation, to which we are much indebted, 
entitled, Japan and her People, by Mr, 
Andrew Steinmetz, and to the works quoted 
and consulted by him. 


MY SPANISH KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Ir is my certain belief that all the old 
talismans mentioned so pleasantly in the 
Arabian Nights, and other fairy Seainada 
wit, the purse of Fortunatus, the seven-league 
boots of Hop o’ my Thumb, the Sultan’s carpet 
that conveyed him wherever he wished: in 
fact, the invisible cap, the sword that could 
cut through stone, and other supernatural 
trifles—are to be found in some of the marine- 
store shops that one meets with in the 
Moorish cities of Spain. No man of sense 
for a moment can think, therefore, that I 
was at all imaginative or too sanguine in 
spending several days in Cordova, looking 


| for these invaluable curiosities, among heaps 


of rusty bits, notched rapiers, dinted breast 
and back pieces of soiled steel, Moorish 
cushions worked with embroidery, old cocked 
hats, ragged pack-saddles, cracked muskets, 
and dagger-knives big as scythe-blades. I 


‘turned over a great many greasy religious 


books ; such as The Garden of the Soul, and 
The Ecstacies of Saint Barabbas; piles of prints 
of victories won by the Spanish against the 
French, cigar-cases without number, but all 
in vain, The boots, the carpet, the purse, 
the cap, it was not mine to find, though 
my greedy and too sanguine hand literally 
leaped at every old pair of jack-boots, piece 
of faded matting, worn out nightcap, and 
soiled money-bag, I saw in the vaults of 
faded vanity. 

But one thing I did bring home was a 
treasure scarcely less magical than those 
which I in vain searched for in the dusty 
marine store-shops and curiosity warehouses 
of Cordova. This was a simple kaleidoscope. 
Yes, a simple telescope-looking tube, covered 
with a sort of Indian orange mottle of paper, 
with the usual tin peep-hole, the black 
valves inside, and the little dark jeweller’s 
shop of jingling glass tumbling about 
inside in a sort of harlequin puzzle of 
dazzling colours, just as if a magician, 
pare in old age to go about in crimson 
robe and yellow slippers, and to keep a stall 








in the Lowther Arcade, had manufactured a 
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new toy by cutting up half a:dozen rainbows 
imto a salad, seasoning the dish by slicing 
im a sunset cloud, two dozens of Rowney’s 
best’ water-colours, and serving up with a 
garnish of fricasseed summer-flowers, parti- 
cularly tulips, adding a sprinkle of jewel-dust 
and some layers of butterflies cut small “to 
liking.” 

Now why I bought a kaleidoscope, it 
would puzzle a Dutchman to tell. I suppose, 
for the same reason I sent my maiden aunt 
a caricature of herself, and: got. “scratched” 
out of her-will the same evening. The fact 
is; I am still boy at my heart, and like 
what I liked as a boy, particularly cricket, 
havdbake, foxhunting, the Times, marbles, 
and kaleidoscopes. So, seeing at am English 
store in Cordova, that ancient Moorish city 
—the city of Cordova—a kaleidoscope stuck 
up, looking low and forlorn, like a deserted 


and orphan obelisk; among a row of pink | 
hair-oil bottles with some fairy-like Freneh | 


name on them, some bootjacks, and white 
Spanish slippers—for black) boots, or, indeed, 
leather boots at: all, are seldom worn in 
burning Andalusia—I bought it, because on 
those wet days in London, when as a child 
I used to rummage my toy cupboard in the 
baek. parlour, and after dismembering the 
musical cart; unmaking the toy carpenter’s 


tools, and beating my pasteboard shield with | 


the great vermilion cross to a jelly, I used 
to always fall back to that: untiring, delicious, 


magical kaleidoseope—the optical wonder | 


that did not set me to dissect light, or settle 
seientific laws, but made me an artist’s colour- 
man till death do us part. 

Bat this Spanish kaleidoscope is not the 
old»toy quite ; no, it has a spice of magic and 
| the black art about it. The old London 
tey wasa mere shake-up of geometric flowers, 


of rainbow crystals, jostling and shuffling | 
with regimental haste into budding stars and | 
radiant mosaic wheels, a sort. of angelic} 


pattern book in fact, such as an artificial- 
flower maker might use in Elysium—a cata- 
| logwe of fossil flowers of the first suggestions, 
| skeletons of the blossoms that broke out 
with eve beauty after the Deluge. That 
wasithe London toy. But this is a kaleido- 


scope of Spanish: scenes and Spanish people, 
painted on glass with the juice of liquorice} 


root. and of orange fruit. 
it: when Iam in the mood, and have taken 
my-medicinal sherry tonic, by some singular 
inner machinery, a hidden spring clicks and 


clicks, and a new seene and a new province | 


meets the introspective eye applied to the 
touch-hole. I shake, and theychange. How 
many’slides there-are I know not; but:this I 
lenow, that. I have not yet seen them all. 
The: old toy may have suggested, ae it is 
said, new patterns.to the feeble imaginations 
of'earpet weavers and ribbon designers ; but 
there, mine has suggested to me a whole 
volume of travels, think of that, Master 
Broeke: I want you to rum round the 
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Every time I shake | 


[Conducted by) 
dark binns of my little diorama kaleidoscope 
with me, and look in at the: little doorway 
every time [ shake it. It will show you ig 
a bright, illuminated coup d’cil, all at onee, 


better than I could describe to you, Spain | 
with all its varieties, plain, mountain, sea, | 


and river, the contrasting. dress. of the, 
peasantry, and the vawieties of hot and cold, 
light and dark, temperament and climate, 


Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, stand | 


aside,and don’t breathe upon the glasses; walk 
up, walk up, we're just going to begin. [ 


hand, thus; you hear the glass jingle—there 
is no deeeption, no. deception—look. in, and 
tell me what you see. 


FIRST SHAKE, 


A reoeion of sheep and swine —it. is 
Estremadura ; those silver threads drawn 
across its-slate and granite rocks, its. turfy 
sheep walks and aromatic wastes, are the two 
great rivers, the Tagus and the Guadiaua; in 
other countries they would be: peopled with 
ships, here they serve but as, ditches for 
draining. Once a.land of corn and oil, under 
Moor and Roman, Estremadura is now 
sheep walk, desert of grass and thyme. That 
man you see under the cork-tree sounding his 
horn is a swineherd; that horseman wrapped 
in a sheep-skin a smuggler, in winter a wild 
duck shooter in the oozy swamps on the 
banks of the Guadiana. No fear of robbing 
here, the people are too poor, and the 
travellers are scaree,. That dull city on, the 
hill above the river yonder, close to the 
Portuguese frontier, is Slain where, much 
| English blood, and French, too, was once 
|shed. That white ring of road winds from 
| Badajoz to Madrid, and from:there to Seville. 
Here in that heap of grey ruins, where the 
wild fig grows, the frog croaks, and the stork 
snaps his bill, is the once famous Roman.city 
of Merida: and not far off is Medellin, where 
Cortes was born. You may know it, though 
it is but a speck in the kaleidoscope, by the 
castle on the hill and the bridge below. 
You can only see, you cannot hear, through 
the kaleidoscope ; it is no ear trumpet, or 
you might hear from the wild olives of the 
desert tracks there to the right the perpetual 
soft cooing of the Barbary turtle doves, w 
dispute the sovereignty, of the woods with 
the crested hoopoe, the bee-eater and the 
blue pie. 

Observe the shepherds who pass across our 
picture chamber, they wear leather jerkins 
open at the arms, and the women short green, 
red, and yeHow serge petticoats, with cloth 
mantillas and silver clasps ; there are sandals 
on their pretty ballet-dancing feet. They 
ali wear crosses; and under chestnut-trees 
covered with white flowers, or tripping about 
at. vintage time, look very romantic, pleasant, 
and unnatural, But. you must not e 








this small kaleidoscope cirele, though it« 
seem to widen and. widen, will. show you 


— 


shake the instrument lightly in my right | 
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| Estremadura, the old Duke of) Alva’s palace, | that.is to be seen about Ciudad Rodrigo—the 
for instanee—the oak-wood where Pizarro low, broad-brimmed hat, large as an umbrella, 
drove his swine, or the white belfry aud|the rich embroidered shirt, with the gold 
eypresses of the Carmelite convent: no;| bossy brooch ; the low, square waistcoat of 
what I see is two sorts of country, both! pounced and figured velvet, cut low to show 
| desert, lonely, and. barren; one sheep-track,|the wonderful shirt even below the waist ; 
| thyme, cistus, and crop-eared grass; another | the square silver buttons, too, of that marvel- 
| ST esede and swine walks, | lous waistcoat, and the quaint cross ribbons ; 

If your eye could pierce those beech woods | the jacket open like a South American’s at the 
there to the right, you would see the countless! elbow, and edged with black velvet, rich and 


| herds of swine that at night thunder back to 
| the dirty villages of the kind-hearted, lazy, 
pork-loving, sausage-eating Estremadurans. 
As for the lower plains out of sight, they are 
noisy with the incessant droning-ehirping of 
the locust.and cicala, which the peasant burns 
in heaps and even institutes religious pro- 
ceasions with bell, book, and candle to exorcise. 
And as the kaleidoscope can only play its 
| own set.of tunes, can only show you one aspect 
| of the year, I tell you that in April all the 
country is dusty, and alive with thousands of 
sheep returning in flocks of enormous extent 
to the cool hills, from whence in October they 
had come with great. bands of shepherds and 
dogs to seek the warmer plains. The great 
festivals of Estremadura are the sheep-shear- 


ing in May, and the pig-killing in November, | 


always something to do, in winter the lamb- 
ing; in March, the marking and tail cutting, 
| and in September, the daubing the sheep with 
red ochre, to make the wool fine. But I 
must not stop all day basking in the purple 
thyme of the Estremaduran sheep-walks, 
that plague and the sword have since the 


Moor left all but returned to desert. I shake | 


the kaleidoscope again, and the scene changes 
to Leon. 


SECOND SHAKE, 


I am staring on the green wooded hills and 
fiery dusty plains of Leon. Those little toy 
towns of stone are the Leonese cities. Leon, 
Salamanca, and Valladolid. Recollections of 
Moorish and French storming forays, of horse 
and foot. rise around me, I see the great 
whirlpools of corn, and the slopes where the 
sour wine grows. I see the pastures where 
the herdsmen direct the cattle with stones 
from their slings, just such as knocked out 
Don Quixote’s jaw-teeth when he mistook a 


soft; the broad belt instead of the red webby 
sash, long, dark cloth gaiters, embroidered 
below the knee, large silver buckles in his 
shoes, a javelin, patriarchal stick, in his right 
hand, and a. cloak over his shoulder ; and 
here, too, even in the mud hovels, in the plains 
‘near, Valladolid, we see that enchanted 
creature, the charra, or Leonese belle, the 
caramba in her black shining hair, which is 
covered by the square cloth mantilla, fastened 
by a silver brooch ; the hood richly embroi- 
dered. As for the little red velvet bodice 
that clasps her round, it is adorned with a 
patch-work of patterned bugles, which run 
about in flowery knots all round her bosom; 
her wrist-cuffs are worked with gold thread ; 
her sash ties behind ; her petticoat is scarlet 
as a geranium, if it is not purple as a pansy; 
her apron. is like an old-fashioned sampler, 
starred with quaint birds and flowers: her 
handkerchief is embroidered with gold ; and 
she wears chains of coloured stones, which 
have come down to her as heir-looms. For all 
that, he and she are honest and simple as heart 
could wish them; and if you sleep in the 
charro’s cottage, though it be but of unbaked 
brick, and you are weary of the dusty plains 
| and dreary bare hills of Leon, and long to pass 
| over even to the cold damp Asturias, still you 
| will not easily forget the good people’s hos- 
‘pitality, their towers of four-post beds, the 
clean, fringed sheets, and the regal pillows, 
embroidered: with lions and castles. Again 
I fancy myself riding through the salt, dust- 
smoke of the Leon plains, and see the herds 
tossing their horns, and bellowing. as the 
stones from the herdsmen’s slings turn them 
left or right. But I must on to Gallicia, the 
rainy coast country of Gallicia, whese ports, 
| Vigo and Corujia, have: often listened to 
| the voice of English cannon. 





flock of sheep for an army of infidels, and | 
rode down among them lance in rest. I see) THIRD SHAKE. 

the tepid tront-streams, hot enough to boil| Yes, this is Gallicia, the country that the 
the fish, and the great golden seas of corn,| Minho, divides from Portugal, and whose 
that roll in summer round Zamora. Again 1| shores run down to the Bay of Biscay, It is 


hear the creaking wooden wheels, and see the 
mules toil at the simple plough. Shall I 
forget the simple, hospitable Leonese, who 
still talk of Wellington as “ the great Lord,” 
and love Fnglishmen for his sake. Shall I 
forget. theiv clean, comfortable farm-houses, 
where the herdsmen were centaurs, and the 
eattle-branding was a feast of good things, 
where castanets, and fifes, and drums, set the 
Peasant. feet. dancing. Shall I forget the 
strange dress of the.charro, or country beau, 


from the snowy mountains, green meadows, 
and chestnut forests, which bears. and wolves 
still haunt, that the Madrid porters and the 
Lisbon water-carriers come. Here you see 
the women ploughing or turning the distaff 
under a hedge, hard, rugged, an ugly 5 the 
men, strong, hardy, boorish, and rude, you 
meet in every coasting vessel with bundle in 
red handkerchief and green umbrella, return- 
ing home with their Portuguese earnings. 
This is the country of contrasts—from thie 
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wretched inns without chimneys, where no 
one but a muleteer can get anything to eat, 


to the smiling valleys and rich tarms of 


the lower Minho. Here the cottages are mere 
stables, their gojas run over with corn and 
wine, 

No one who has ever been to Spain will 
forget the stolid, litigious, stubborn groups 
of emigrant Guallicians whom he meets on the 


decks of the coasting steamers—whom he sees | 


Jand at Corunna, or disembark at Vigo. 
‘They look like Irishmen without their sparkle, 
fire, or wit—Irishmen with the soul out— 
Irishmen stupified to helots—Irishmen grown 
prudent, churlish, and industrious. There 


they sit silent and absorbed, leaning on their | 


great black-handled umbrellas, the crooks 
under their beardless chins, wrapped in their 
heavy great coats: they sit dismal and 
forlorn, their penury and hard frugality not 
unalloyed with selfishness, the black shadow 
of prudence. How glad we were to clear the 
decks at Vigo and cart them off—blankets, 


bedding, and all—in that little green bay of) 


Vigo. Now forthe Asturias, the Wales of 


Spain, leaving Compostella, the shrine of Saint | 


James, Corunna and its fertile coast, even 
the old thin egg merchant from that city, 
who told me he helped to bury Sir John 
Moore, and, hey presto, with my kaleidoscope 
to the Asturias. 


FOURTH SHAKE. 
I sez a tract of cloudy mountains, where 
once the Goths took shelter from the Moors, 
high up among the eagles. I see the barrier 


(Conducted ay 


| good one in Gallicia, Here you can fish 
and shoot till you are satisfied ; for there 
are no game preserves, and no gentlemeg 
poulterers. 

But I long for another shake of my toy, and 
want to get to Castille, where all the bluest 
blood of Spain is, and must leave the chesiut 


stormy sierras of the Asturias, What we 


Castille. 


FIFTH SHAKE, 


I am aware of mountains, and barren, dusty 
treeless table-lands, All Castille is like the 
bit the kaleidoscope shows you, for I am not 


Madrid. The hamlets are all mud houses, 


landmarks. You hear no bird. You see no 
crops, but patches of corn, peas, and saffron; 





are proud, unobliging, not so chatty and 


Valencian, less stern, but less wrathful and 
treacherous. As one who knew them well 
said: “The Castillian is not addicted to low 
degrading vices, although proud, ignorant, 
prejudiced, superstitious, and uncommercial, 
He is true to his God and king, his religion 
running often into bigotry, his loyalty into 
| subserviency.” 


| 


| SIXTH SHAKE. 
| 


| Bilboa ; yonder San Sebastian ; and I see 
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woods, maize-fields, babbling torrents and | 
want is the mountain-girt table-land of the | 


going to shake the toy again, to bring up | 


Nowhere do you see hedges, enclosures, or | 


The men wrapped in rugged brown cloaks, | 


witty as the quick Andalusian or erafty | 


| I am in the Basque Provinces. Here is | 


of hills that divide it from Leon, and the over there the mountains where neither 
northern range that borders the Bay of} Goth, Moor, nor Roman could ever keep foot- 
Biscay, and serves these Asturians for another hold. These Basques are poor, proud, fiery 
frontier. I see fir-woods and green turf, people; intensely national, and quaint 
and breathe again after those dusty plains of enough, with their strange hats, their sandals 
Leon, those fiery hot valleys choked with) and brogues, cudgels, curious dances, and 
orange trees of Gallicia. I see hill and dale,|strange Tartarian language. Whether on 
meadow, wood, and river, spread ont as on a/| mountain, valley, or seacoast ; whether on the 
map. I see mountains ten thousand feet’ slopes, where the oak and chesnut woods 
high, helmeted with perpetual clouds that! are, or in the orchards and maize-fields of 
make the country mild and damp as the lower plains ; whether in the gveen hills 
England. | above their town, or the castle fortress-looking 

o turbans of Andalusia, or open jackets barred-up houses with shields over the door- 
here, but white felt caps, turned up with | ways, I observe as I give the glass just the 
green, and close, warm jerkins. No Gallician | suspicion of a shake those blue-capped men 
clumsy sabots, but leather shoes. No Gal-| with queerbandages round their legs and rude 
lician ponies, but stout, hardy cobs. No red sandals, fresh from the iron mine perhaps, 
velvet bodices for the women, but yellow wending up to that little village with the 
and green ones; dark serge and black domed belfry and whitewashed houses, half 
mantles, with garnishings of coral necklaces| hid in green copses and groves of chesnut. 
and gold lacings. No bull-fighting here ; but | “Going home from work, I suppose 4” say 
sturdy skittles and single-stick, more cider,too,| you. O, no; I see it is Sunday, and there is 
than wine. These are the kind, civil people,| going to be a wedding and a feast, Here 
who emigrate to become the cooks and valets,| comes a man with the national bagpipe, and 
and penurious, cheating small traders of; here others with fifes, tambourines, and 
Spain. They are active, taasdy, honest, indus-| flageolets. Jubilant will be the harmony, 
trious, and mercenary as the Swiss. Like| hideous the clamour. There will be street 
them, they have the goitre and home-sick-| dances and firing off of guns as the Moors 
ness. Like the Welsh, they are proud of used todo. There will be offerings of corm 
their cheese and their pedigrees. There is and bread (in a pagan way) to the bride’s 
no road in the Asturias, and there is not one ancestors’ manes. Here come the men 


——— 
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es: here the women with the’ Hoods| 
and long plaited hair. To-morrow there will 
be hill pilgrimage; and to-night much sour 
wine will be drunk. There go the guns— 
bang; bang. O, my poor ears ! let’s get out 
of this. 


SEVENTH SHAKE. 

Wuaatdo you see? Don’t be all day— 
What do yousee? I see a troop of stubborn- 
looking men in knee-breeches and broad- 
brimmed, slouching brigand hats. They wear 
wide silk sashes, and the colours they most 
| affect seem to be red and blue. They look} 

as they wind up that snowy pass of the| 
| Pyrenees, vigorous, brave, hardy, simple | 
| men, but obstinate enough to realise the old 
| proverb against them, which says that they 
cek nails into walls with their heads, 
| They hate the French and the Castillians ; 
and though slow to learn a new idea, never 
forget it when it becomes an old one. It isa 
wind-swept craggy, rock-girt country is 
Aragon. Its hills full of game, its hill) 
streams of trout, its deserts of gnawing 
barrenness; in spite of the Ebro and 
Saragossa, I had sooner be out of it. Eight) 
thousand feet high in the Aragon Pyrenees 
there is perpetual snow. Land of the bear 
and wild goat, of the wolf and eagle, again I 
look at thy crags and glaciers, I hear the| 
shepherd’s whistle, or the smuggler’s song as 
his loaded mules come feeling their way 
down the crumbling path. Again I see thy 
royal Maladita, the sky-pinnacled battlements 
that divide two kingdoms, thy passes, thy 
beds, thy torrents, thy valleys, thy basins, 
thy amphitheatres of rock, thy dens of 
guerillas and smugglers. 








EIGHTH SHAKE, 


I kyow now, by the long red caps, jackets 
| bung over the shoulder, and long dark 
breeches, that I am in harsh saturnine 
Catalonia. I see by the large ugly women, 
| neither graceful as the Andalusian, or 
| sumptuously beautiful as the Valencians, 
by their immense amethyst Moorish ear- 
| rings, supported by threads, by their tight 
bodices, handkerchiefs and serge man- 
tillas, I know their rough, independent 
manner, They are frugal, honest, brave, 
and obstinate, but not courteous or lazy, 
like the Castillian, Sailors and demo- 
crats half of them; traders and smugglers 
the other half,—rough and ready. I see now| 
its. wooded hills and snowy peaks; its ever-| 
green valleys and smugglers’ roads ; its plains | 
and harbours. Why that city on the sea 
is Surely Barcelona, city of nuts, and yonder 
is Tarragona, What are those mountains ? 
Why Montserrat to be sure, rent as the 
monks say, the night of the Crucifixion, 
The throne of the Virgin as the Catalonian 
thinks ; a nest of hermitages and lies, where 
you may hear the gun-fire from the next 
fortress-tower, break through the intoned.| 
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monotony of the vesper-bell. Adieu to Cata- 
lonia. The horses beat their feet for us at 
the door. 


NINTH SHAKE. 


We are in fertile, damp, melon-bearing 
Valencia—the Moor’s lost Paradise, the Cid’s 
country, the wet region of canals and rice 
that sallow men dig and dung—and where the 
mulberry stains everything purple. These 
men you see in hempen sandals and footless 
stockings, white linen drawers, gaudy jackets, 
with open sbirt-sleeves, plaids, and gay 
sashes, are the muleteers of Spain and the 
hackney-coachmen of Madrid. Observe their 
lank black hair bound with a silk handker- 
chief. As for these women who, at Madrid, 
would be selling iced drinks in the streets, 


jand here are washing in the doorways, they 


have their rolls of hair pierced with huge silver 
pins, big as daggers, and wear silyer gilt combs 
with the Virgin’s image upon them. Those 
ornaments and little silver idol-saints that 
they wear are talismans against the Evil 
Kye. I cannotsay much for the Valencians ; 
they are sullen, cruel, cunning, and revenge- 
ful; gay, yet treacherous; plausible, but suspi- 
cious. Region of balmy air and tropical fer- 
tility, with thy low sandy shore, from which 
the Mediterranean shrinks away like a 
wearied lover, with thy watch-towers, and thy 
perpetual carob-trees, thy water-wheels 
strung with jars, and thy vine-dressers and 
silk-winders, Shake! 


TENTH SHAKE, 

In vain I shake the glass, for smuggling 
Ronda, still I look through, and find Anda- 
lusia. Here is real Spain again. Yes, there 
is the brown Guadalquivir, and the tower of 
Seville, the desert banks, the purple moun- 
tains, the orange grove, the Saab the 
sugar-canes, the land of the gay, buzzing, 
witty, strutting Andalusian in his velvet 
jacket, knee-breeches, turban cap, tags. and 
tassels, his coloured sash, and frilled shirt. 
land of the bolero and the castanet, of Moorish 
rivers, and wild goats. Like all Spain, a land 
of contrasts ; of beggars in blankets cowering 
at church doors, and of bull-fighters, gay in 
opera silks, sweeping by, the very kings of the 
causeway, of black-eyed beauties, hidden in 
lace mantillas, and of half-naked gipsy- 
women fighting with knives for half a prickly 
pear. ‘This is the hot land of the melon-eater, 
mule-driver, and water-seller, the land of 
priests and asses (I mean mules), of desert and 
ruin, of orange grove and maize field, of aloe 
hedges, and prickly pear walks, 

Now once more I shake the kaleidoscope, 
and to my horror, whether my brain is 
affected or my eyes tired, I see nothing but a 
rubbish heap of broken glass—fragments of 
yellow, blues, and reds, of purple, browns, 
and red oranges, of greens, &c. No trees now ; 
no hills, no shape. 

“Why, the fact is, old fellow,” says my 
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friend Fluker, snatching up the kaleidoscope, 
“you've been and done it. The thing is 
shaken to pieces.” 


RENCONTRES. 


In these days of rapid travelling by steam 
and rail, you are continually meeting with 
the same persons in different parts of the 
world. One day you'shake hands on the top 
of the Alps with an acquaintance whom you 
last met at the coronation at Moscow; or 
exchange afew hurried words at the Man- 
chester station with the friend you met at 
a dinner party in Peru. Youean hardly ever 
enter into conversation, either in a steamer 
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or in a railway-earriage, without finding that 
he or she knows somebody whom you either 
know or have met before. I am often travel- 
ling by sea and land, and such rencontres 
with me are not scarce. 

Not long since I got into a Hampstead 
omnibus; its only other occupant was a 
gentleman, who, after:a few moments, said : 

“Pardon me, but I think I have bad the) 
pleasure of meeting you before: were you 
ever in Russia ?” 


I replied, I had only returned « few weeks | 
from th 


at country. 

“Then,” said he,“I am not mistaken. I 
once experienced a kindness from you, which 
T have not forgotten. Do you remember on 
the Empress’s féte-day, some five years 
since, on returning from Peterhoff, over- 
taking a gentleman on the road who was in 
much distress, occasioned by the break down 
of his droshky, and the incapability of the in- 
toxieated driver, who would insist upon | 
lying down in the road, beside his shattered | 
vehicle, and there take his rest?” 

I assented with a laugh. 

“‘Intreaties, promises, and threats were 
of mno.avail; neither ishvotschik nor I 
understanding one word of the other’s lan- 
guage,” continued the gentleman. “I was 
in despair, not knowing the country, nor 
which road to pursue ; so I had the pleasing 
prospect of passing the night under the 
canopy of heaven, with a drizzling rain 
coming on. My only consolation was, that 
the road being very narrow, the broken 
droshky of course would be an impediment 
to.other carriages passing quickly, so that I 
might perhaps beg a lift; but, from the late- 
ness Of the -hour, and knowing also there 





was another read to town, my hopes of the 

probability of such an occurrence were but 

small, However, I lighted my cigar, and 

could only chafe at the unfortunate accident 

that had placed me in such an uncomfortable 
ition. In about a quarter of an hour I 
d wheels approaching.” 

“The carriage I was in,” I mentioned. 

“T called out lustily, the carriage stopped, 
the coachman dismounted from his seat to! 
remove the droshky to one side of the road to 
enable his own vehicle to pass. A gentleman 


in uniform also alighted, and accosted medg 
his own language. Finding I did not under. 
stand him, he addressed me in French ; and, 
on hearing my story, politely offered mea seat 
in his carriage. He was returning to town 
from the féte with an English friend, who, if 


| I mistake not greatly, is now before me,” 


I repeated that I remembered the circum. 
stance very well, and that we left the gentle. 
man at his own hotel in the Moskowa, 
whence he was to start the next day on hig 
return to England. Five years had not 
effaced this little courtesy from his mind, and 
he was exceedingly desirous of showing me 
some civility in return. But a Hampstead 
omnibus is not the best possible place for 
an exchange of courtesies, and we parted with 
the hope mutually expressed that we should 
meet again. 

Several years ago, arriving late at night at 
one of the station-houses in Sweden, where I 
had to wait an hour while horses were being 
brought from the fields, I found a gentleman 


similarly situated, pacing up and down the 


room whistling for want of thought. We 
commeneed conversation, and found that.some 
years before we had met at a pic-nic a few 
miles from Saint Omer, and had visited im 
company the ruined towers of Saint Bertin. 
We renewed again with pleasure an old 
acquaintance; and, when our respective 
vehicles were ready we parted most friendly, 
he pursuing his journey to Stockholm, and 
we to England; never, perhaps, to meet 
again, It is thus with travellers. They 
often become bosom friends for a few hours, 
and are then separated for-ever. 

Coming down the Rhine last year, I 
met a gentleman on board who had ‘recently 


| returned from India. He had passed through 


all the horrors of Lucknow, and could not 
recall its scenes without a shudder. Havi 
lost relations there, I naturally inqui 

if he knew any of them, and found that 
he had not only been with my first cousin in 
his last moments, but that he had brought 
his wife to England, helping her to escape to 
Caleutta, and passing with her through many 
dangers in evading the enemy. We had both 
heard of each other; but could never have 
contemplated the introducing ourselves on 
board a Rhine steamer. 

Another time, on the railway from Brussels, 
we met a gentleman who had passed some 
years in China, We also had a friend who 
had not long returned thenee. I men- 
tioned his name, and it appeared the stranger 
aud he were intimately acquainted. In fact, 
he said, they were brothers in heart, and he 
was now on his way to Baden, where, he 
understood, my and his friend was staying, 
on purpose to see him; looking forward to 
the meeting with a lively pleasure. I info: 
him that L thought his journey would be 
useless, as I knew he had 


been expected in 
Scotland on a visit, and believed that he was 
now in that country. Alas! we were 
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mistaken ; he was in that land where sorrow 
and care are unknown; having died sud- 
detily, ‘the previous week, of disease of the 
heart. 

About five years ago, I had the misfortune 
to beshipwrecked onthe coast of Sweden, when 
three of the passengers and five of the erew 
unhappily lost'their lives. The body of one 
of ‘the omen ae only was recovered a few 
days afterwards, thirty miles from the spot 
where the lamentable accident occurred. It 
was brought to the town where the survivors 
were, and it was considered necessary by 
those in authority that the body should be 
seen by some one of us for the purpose of 
identifying it previous to interment. The 
captain ‘was absent a few miles down the 
coust on the affairs of the wreck, the other 
two passengers were ill, and the evidence of 
the crew not being thought sufficient (they 
rarély having ‘been ‘in contact with the 
deceased) the sad office fell upon me, I not 
otily spoke to his identity ; but, two days 
after, attended his faneral with the captain, 
crew, and rest of the passengers, who all 
wept over the stranger's grave, regretting his 
loss, but thankful that they had been spared 
the same‘sad fate. 

Last year, in crossing from Hull to Cron- 
stadt, there was a gentleman on board who 
seemed to be very nervous and agitated at 
the idea of the journey before him. Rallying 
him upon his apparent ~want of courage, he 
owned that nothing but business of very great 
importance’should have induced him to under- 
take this journey ; that, though he ‘had no 

meral dislike to the sea, he had a special 

of this-voyage ; for, five years’previously 
he ‘had lost a cousin and two ‘friends who 
were making the voyage, and that'the body 
only of his cousin ‘had been found and 
baried by strangers in a foreign land. I 
at once felt that [ was one of those strangers, 
and gave my new fellow-passenger such par- 
titulars of the last moments of his relative 
a8 ‘interested, and, at some points of my 
narrative, powerfully affected him. 

A few days ago, returning from Rich- 
mond, I met a lady and her daughter to 
whom, ‘some years sinee, I had shown a 
aight civility in helping them out of their 
difficulties at the custom-house at Cologne; 
they not understanding one word of any 
language besides their own English, which 
the officials there were not sufficiently ae- 
quainted with to make them wunderstand 
what articles were allowed to pass free. I 
not only assisted them out of their embarrass- 
ment, but put them into a fiaere and recom- 
mended them to'an hotel, where I knew the 
waiters understood ‘English, and where they 
would not be ‘much imposed upon. This 
ee kindness they had treasured ‘up, and, 
though some ‘three years had passed, they 





oo me as though the cireumstance had 
ppened yesterday. I believe they were very 
sorry there were no laws or regulations on 


| 
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English railways that I might unwittingly 
infringe, so that they might have'the pleasure 
of assisting me out of the difficulty. How- 
ever, they insisted upon my spending ‘the 
evening with them at their lodgings in town, 
and made me promise never to go to Brighton, 
where they lived, without paying them a 
visit. 

One of the strangest coincidences I -ever 
— I have however yet to tell : 

n the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, while returning to England from Saint 
Petersburg, I, and a travelling companion, 
found we were compelled to remain the-night 
in Cologne, as the last train for Ostend 
had left some two hours before our arrival, 
Disappointed at this (as we were anxious to 
be once more in England), we took up our 
temporary abode at the hotel we had been 
recommended to, in no very agreeable mood. 
After supper one of the obliging waiters 
brought the visitors’ book for us to inseribe 
our names in, and I added my name tothe 
rest for the benefit of future visitors. The 
next morning early we visited the Cathedral, 
heard service, and ‘returned 'to the ‘hotel +o 
leave in its omnibus for the railway station, 
Finding we had a ‘few'minutes to spare, »we 
entered the travellers’ room. It was very 
full. Some reading, some smoking, some 
taking an early cup of coffee. We had hardly 
been in the room a minute, before a strange 
gentleman came up to us, and requested to 
know if my name was (say) Beaumont. ‘Taken 
by surprise, to hear myself accurately named 
by a perfect stranger, I hardly knew how ‘te 
answer; for, having left Russia on account-of 
the war, and not feeling sure whether I aad 
given vent to any expression that might have 
been taken umbrage at, I could only see in 
the individual before us, a spy or agent of 
the Prussian ‘police ; which was, at thattime, 
occasionally doing Russian work, Perhaps 
my manner gave the stranger an idea of what 
was passing in my mind, for he quickly added, 
“My name is Manlay.” 

I knew the gentleman at once ; although 
had never seen him; it ‘was for his name 
that. an intimate friend of mine had recently 
changed her own. He continued: “I ‘also 
am on my way to England, and shall be-happy 
if I ean ‘be of any service to you. I saw~your 
name, last night, on my arrival in the visitors’ 
book ; and, on asking for you this morning, 
was told ‘you had already left, but am glad 
to find it was notso.” 

During our journey we entered into 
familiar ‘conversation, as if, indeed, we were 
old friends. I had much to hear of ‘things 
and people since I had left Bugland ; and, 
also, very'much to relate. I found my new 
friend not only an intelligent, but also-a 
kind, thoughtful man, accustomed “to ‘tra- 
velling, and who had the happy knack of 
making everything appear in the most agree- 
able light. The journey to London was 
very swiftly performed, and, on passing 
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Forest Hill, he asked : “ What hotel do you | vehemently and weeping passionately as she 
stop at in London?” I replied that I was| spoke, for all to hear, of the insult and 
going to stay with a friend. He offered to) wrong dove to them. At supper she and 
set me down at that friend’s door. “ But,” [| her son ate nothing. The son’s eyes ‘wer 
said, “ you may be destined for quite another | red, the father’s downcast, while indignant 
part of London:” and mentioned my desti-| tears fell hot and heavy from Madame’y, 
nation. Strangely enough he was going to| The king was oppressively polite to Madame, 
the same eiidheutbend. Then, after a} He offered her every dish before him, all 
few more words of explanation, the coinci-| of which she refused with rudeness. When 
dence became perfect. He and I were they rose from table his Majesty made the 
actually invited, and were unconsciously on | indignant mother a low bow, during which 
eur road to the same house. When wej|she performed so complete a pirouette 
arrived, our hostess was amazed to see that|that the king, on raising his head, found 
her two guests (only one of whom she had | nothing but her back before him. The next 
expected that day) had arrived together. day, when the court was assembled in the 
Piatdeeb tlic cectniennimtemetetsimebets gallery, waiting for the breaking up of the 
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Art the close of the seventeenth century, 
@ young, sharp-witted, pragmatical nobleman, 
entered on his career at the court of the 


council, the Due de Chartres went as usual 
to kiss his mother’s hand ; but she gave him 
such a sounding box on the ear that he was 
sent reeling backward. This was one of the 
courtly amenities of that age of bows and 


Grand Monarque. He was the Duc de Saint forms. 
Simon, son of a favourite of Louis the Thir-| The household of the new Duchesse is next 
teenth, and the Samuel Pepys of his time. | declared ; and, to the scandal of all the right 
He made himself the chronicler and general | minded—Saint Simon of the number—certain 
portrait-painter of the court ; thus bequeath- | offices are created in it, hitherto reserved 
ing a gallery of likenesses, and a bead-roll | for the lawful daughters of France. Thatinno- 
of events, which graver history would not | vation was worse than a thousand regal 
have preserved ; but we cannot say that they| crimes. The marriage day arrives. After 
increase our respect for the boasted Augustan | a ball, a supper, and the midnight marriage 
era of France. |ceremony, the young couple are conducted 
One of Louis the Fourteenth’s great desires to their apartment, and there, in the midst 


was, to provide brilliantly for his natural 
children, The only daughter of Made- 
moiselle de la Valli¢re he had married to 
the Prince de Conti. His eldest daughter by 


Madame de Montespan, he had given to| 
Louis de Bourbon, son of the Prince de} 


Condé, grandson of the Great Condé, and, 
like the Prince de Conti, one of the Royal 
Princes of France. His second daughter, 


of the full court, receive their respective night- 
garments by a fixed suecession of hands ; she, 
from the banished Queen of England (James 
the Second’s Queen), he from Louis himself, 
And then the massive state bed—with its 
plumes and its gilded Cupids, its velvet hang- 
ings, laced sheets, and gold embroidered 
counterpane—is solemnly blessed by the Car- 
dinal de Bouillon, who keeps them shivering 


by the same mother, he now determined to| in their scanty clothing a full quarter of an 
marry to his nephew the young Duc de) hour before he deigns to make his appear- 
Chartres, son of Monsieur, his brother, and) ance, Then the courtly crowd bows and 
the future famous Regent Duc d’Orléans.| trips and minces back to the ball-room, 
The mother of the young De Chartres—a/| there to dance minuets and branles until the 
ud, rigid, and violent woman, holding in| morning. 

orror all unauthorised relations—received| The Princesse de Conti is in love with 
the proposition with fury. The young Duce, in-| Clermont, a subaltern of the guards. Mon- 
fluenced by his tutor, the celebrated Cardinal | seigneur (his Majesty's son) is in love with La 
Dubois, and awed by the terrifying majesty|Choin, one of the Princesse’s maids of 
of the king, gave way; although he hated) honour, “a great, ugly, brown, thick-set girl.” 
this projected marriage with Mademoiselle | Clermont is De Luxembourg’s creature,and De 
Dubois, as she was called, quite as much as Luxembourg desires to govern Monseigneur. 
his mother herself. But the king knew what He therefore proposes to Clermont that he 
a set of slaves he had to deal with, and cared|should abandon the princess and marry 
nothing for private prejudices. One evening,| La Choin, by this time the acknowledged 
therefore, all these personages were sent for! mistress of Monseigneur; whereby she, by 
to the king’s private cabinet ; the court on| her unlimited power over the future king, 
the tip-toe of expectation to know what was| might make Clermont’s fortune and fur- 
afoot. When they returned, the marriage|ther De Luxembourg’s designs. But the 
was announced as a settled thing. Ma-|king finds out the whole affair, and the 
dame was furious, Monsieur was oppressed| bombshell bursts. Clermont has sent to 
with shame, the young Duc was miserable, La Choin all the love-letters written to him 
and Mademoiselle Dubois embarrassed and by the princess. That, together with those 
trembling. Madame strode in the gallery with of the two plotters to each other (wherein 
her handkerchief in her hand, gesticulating Monseigneur is always called “our fat friend”), 
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fall into the king’s hands. His. Majesty 
sends for La Conti; and, to cure her for the 
future of indulging in intrigues with men 
below her station, makes her read aloud 
both her own impassioned letters to Cler- 
mont, and his still warmer ones to La Choin, 
filled with every kind of ridicule and inso- 
lence against herself. La Conti is then dis- 
missed with a severe reprimand ; La Choin is 
banished ; Clermont cashiered ; but Mon- 
sieur de Luxembourg is let off. 

To conclude at once with La Choin. Mon- 
seigneur was too deeply smitten to be thrown 
off the scent so easily, He discovers her 
retreat, and takes her to live with him at 
Meudon, publicly, 4 la Maintenon, whereby 
the whole court is at her feet, Her power is 
second only to that of the Maintenon herself. 
She is courted and caressed; gives her- 
self airs of embryonic sovereignty ; sits in an 
arm-chair before Monseigneur, while the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, wife to Monseigneur’s 
eldest son and heir presumptive of the throne, 
dares sit only on a foot-stool; never rises 
for said Duchesse ; speaks of her familiarly, 
and is so highly placed that “ every one—even 
the Duchesse de Bourgogne—crawled before 


this creature, the favourite of the heir to the| 


throne,” as Saint Simon says. 

Monsieur du Maine, the king’s eldest ille- 
gitimate son by Madame de Montespan, 
wishes to marry. He is given the choice of 
the Prince de Condé’s three miniature daugh- 
ters, who are all so small, that the prince, a 
tall and powerful man himself, used to say, 
his race would soon dwindle down to 
nothing, if it continued to decrease as it had 
done, An inch of height.settles the question. 
Monsieur du Maine chooses the second 
daughter, and the eldest is so bitterly 
wounded at not being married before her 
sister, that she falls ill and dies. 

The Duchesse of Hanover is sister to the 
Princesse de Condé, She wanted the illegi- 
timate Du Maine for one of her own daughters, 
aud quarrels with her sister for cutting the 
grass from under her feet. She is the wife 
of that.same Hanoverian Duke who shut up 
his, wife’s. lover, in an.oven. Monsieur du 
Maine was Louis’ darling. He made him 

eneral of the forces then in action, He 
ost an engagement, drew back from a 
victory, acted like a poltroon, and became 
the jest of all France. When news of his 
disgrace and incapacity came to the king he 
said nothing, but was in so irritable a state, 
that. he caned a wretched footman who} 
pocketed a biscuit while clearing the dessert, 
and broke his stick across his back. That 
evening, coming out from Madame de Main- 
tenon’s apartment, he met the Pére la 
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ise, 

, “ My father,” says the king, excitedly, and 
in @ loud voice, “1 have beaten a knave, and 
broken my cane across his shoulders: but I 
do not hink I have offended Heaven.” The, 
whole court quailed before that august con- 
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fession: it was Jove condescending to a 
mortal; and the father hastened to assure 
him that he had not offended Heaven. 

The king’s excessive enmity to the Prinee 
of Orange, was owing to his having offered 
him one of his daughters in marriage ; when 
the prince returned for answer, that “the 
House of Orange was accustomed to marry 
the legitimate daughters of great kings, and 
not their bastards.” Louis never forgave 
that blunt refusal, and nearly died trom 
vexation when forced to recognise the prince 
as King of England. 

Saint Simon will also marry. He is only 
twenty: but he is without family connection 
at Court, and he thinks that a father-in-law 
of standing will advance his interests. He 
addresses himself to the Duc de Beauvilliers, 
whose daughters he has never seen ; but. “ it 
is of Monsieur and Madame,” he tells them, 
“he is enamoured, not of the young ladies.” 
The Duc refuses him, The eldest daughter 
inclines to a convent, the second is deformed, 
and the third must not be married until her 
eldest sister has professed, or is married her- 
self. Saint Simon is in despair, but Beauvilliers 
is inflexible to his views of right ; and finally 
they separate, after many harassing inter- 
views—Beauvilliers retreating to his “lands,” 
Saint Simon to his secret friend and confi- 
dant, La Trappe. His friends then wish to 
marry him to a Mademoiselle de Royau, 
young, rich, and noble ; but anorphan, And, 
as Saint Simon wants family connection 
rather than a wife, he declines. At last he 
settles with the Maréchal de Lorges, for his 
eldest daughter ; and, on the eighth of April, 
sixteen hundred and ninety-five, they are 
married, at midnight, at the Hotel de Lorges, 
after the usual state supper. The next day, 
after dinner, the bride goes to bed, and there 
receives her visitors. The day after, they 
are at Court, where they are received b 
Madame de Maintenon and the king wi 
marked distinction: and the day following, 
Madame de Saint Simon again goes to bed,— 
this time, for convenience, in the ground-floor 
apartment of the Duchesse d’Arpajou, and 
there and thus receives the Court. 

Shortly after this, Madame de Saint 
Simon’s young sister of fifteen is married, 


| without a dowry, to Monsieur de Lauzun, of 


sixty-three, De Lauzun thought, that to 
marry the daughter of the Maréchal de 
Lorges would give him the command of an 
army ; and De Lorges was so well pleased to 
get a daughter off his hands without paying 
for a husband with a dower, that he made no 
scruple of such a husband as De Lauzun. The 
young bride received all her company in bed, 
as her sister had done ; but, on the wedding- 
night, De Lauzun caused great scandal by 
his obstinate rejection of the public dis- 
robing. He would have no one with him but 
his valet, and he would be in his own private 
dressing-room. The Court was scandalised, 
and thought him very indelicute. He. bore 
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evil to his young bride. Those predictions 
were fultilied ; forthe poor child suffered a 
slow martyrdom from his jealous and brutal 
teniper. 

The Duc of Mantua, a noted old profligate, 
came to Paris, intent on marrying the beau- 
tifal.young widow, Madame de: Lesdiguiéres ; 
with whose portrait, set in a-ring and worn 
by her husband, he had fallen desperately in 
love. Madame de Lesdiguiéres. was in the 
first-year of her widowhood, and had loved 
her husband. She pertinaciously rejected 
the match; though all her friends, Saint 
Simon of the number, urged her to marry 
this ugly, unhealthy, and infamous. old man, 
because: he was rich, The young widow 
refused, sometimes angrily, sometimes tear- 
fully; but: always refused; and, in time, the 
Due dropped his suit. He then addressed 
hiuwelf to another young and beautiful 
reluctant, Mademoiselle d’Elbeuf, of the 
House of Lorraine; whom her family had 
thrust. into his way, and who, notwithstand- 
ing all her tears, was at last fairly forced 
upen him as his wife. When he left Paris 
for: Italy, Madame d’Elbeeuf, taking with 
her Madame de Pompadour, her married 
daughter, and Mademoiselle herself, pursued 
him, overtaking him at Nevers, where they 
pastly cajoled and partly obliged him to 
marry on the spot. The newly married 


couple then parted: the Duc entering Italy 


by: one way, the ladies by another. In Italy 
the marriage was. re-solemnised, and the 
Lorraines: were satisfied with the result of 
this: bold intrigue. But the Duc punished 
‘them by keeping his wife in a kind of im- 

isoument ; suifering her to see no one but 

© women ; walling-up her windows so high 
that she could not look out of them; aud 
allowing ouly her mother to visit her—and 
she but for one hour during the day. 

“The great, ugly, idle, mischievous” Prince 
de: Léon was in despair. His. father, the 
Duce de Rohan, had torn him from La 
Ploreuce, an actress, and the mother of his 
children. The Due de Rohan cared nothing 
for his son’s despair. He was afraid that 
De Léon's infatuation would one day make 
law Florence the lawful Duchesse de Rohan, 
#0. puted the lovers effeetively before the 
mischief of a marriage could be aceomplished. 
To console him, he was promised the eldest 
daughter of the Duc de Roquelaure; ugly, 
hrumpbacked, but to be fabulously dowried. 
Negotiations began, Madame de Roquelaure 
was! avaricious, and demanded impossible 
settlements, De Rohan refused them, and 
the young couple were frantic; he, lest he 
should lose his promised fortune: she, lest 
she should lose her promised husband, aud so 
be left to wither in the convent where they 
had: placed her. De Léon managed to see 
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avery bad charaeter, and. everyone predicted 


He procured a. carriage exactly similar to 
that. of a friend who often called to take 
Mademoiselle: out for'a:drive; This he sent, 
one day, with a counterfeit. letter—writi 


and seal both forged—asking permissionrof | 
the Lady Superioress, from Madame de | 
Vieuville, to take Mademoiselle for a drive, | 
Permission granted, unhesitatingly; and | 


Mademoiselle, aged twenty-four, entered the 


carriage with her governess, At the first | 


turning, De Léon jumped in, gagged: the 
screaming governess, and drove off to the 


country house of our father-in-law, De | 
Lorges. There, a wandering and interdicted | 


priest married them ; they went through the 


usual ceremonies of public disrobing, &e., and, | 


after two or three hours, drove back to the 
convent; when Mademoiselle de Roquelaure, 
going straight to the room of the Lady 
Superioress, told her minutely all. that had 
happened. After much rage and despair, and 


frantic demands for lettres de cachet, anditie | 
like, the marriage ceremony was re-enacted, | 
and the young couple—both ugly, and one | 


humpbacked—reaped a sorry fruit from their 
romantic audacity, Their parents: outlived 
them on both sides, and neither dowry nor 
allowance lightened their crushing poverty 

‘The marriage of the Due de Berri. was: to 
take place; He was. Monseigneur’s third 
son, his favourite, anda“ catch.” La Condé, 
of drinking memory, by this time had mar- 
riageable daughters; so had the Duchesse 
d'Orléans, our old.acquaintanee De Chartres. 
The friends of these two ladies divided them- 
selves into two factions, each intriguing man- 
fully for the hand of the young Due. Saint 
Simon was. busiest of all. He was on the 
Orleans side, and worked night and day to 
rouse the energy and ambition of his patrons, 
But the Due was passionately fond of his 
daughter, and did not wish to: marry her t 
any one, and Madame was frightened at the 
futare. Intrigue prevailed over liking and 
disliking, After unheard-of efforts, and the 
regular organisation of a cabal by Saint 
Simon, be and his-party triumphed; and the 
Due de Berri married a reckless, debauched, 
shameless drunkard, of immense use’ 1 
pulling down the whole fabric of French 
royalty, by destroying public respect for its 
members. 

Everyone gamed. Not only laymen: and 
women, but priests, abbés, and cardinals. 
That the courtier’s lace and embroidery 
would cover sins, seemed but. natural and 
fitting: but the priest’s soutane, the nuns 
veil, the coif of the lady abbess? Here 
was, indeed, a contrast! The priests of that 
day were notoriously bad. They lived pro- 
fauer lives than even the laity. They drank 
harder, gamed deeper, swore more lustily, and 
paraded their vices with greater hardihood. 
Who, too, such servile flatterers as they# 


her iu this convent, and they agreed to marry| When the soft-spoken and dangerous Abbé 


without. paternal consent on either side. De 
aon then set to work.to deliver his princess, 





de Polignac—whose seductive wiles damaged 
the fair fame of even the beautiful and: love 
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able De Bourgogne—lisped out. in a. shower, 
in’ answer to the: King’s “fear he would get 
wet,” “Sire, the rain of Marly does. not 
wet,”—he expressed in one phrase the whole 
of that lying, servile, court-priest world, 
That phrase stuek to the wily abbé for life. 
The learning of the court was on a. par 
with its‘morality.. Ignorance was no disgrace : 
guecess; without birth was an infinitely worse 
fault. The brave Cavoye wasa thorn in Saint 
Simon’s aristocratic side: for he had made 
himself a place at Court by his talents, impu- 
dence, and good looks alone, and had neither 
money nor friends; neither birth nor services 
‘to'back him. An ugly but very good creature, 
Mademoiselle de Coetlogon, one of the Queen’s 
waiting women, fell in love with this brave 
€avoye; who repulsed her advances and even 
| tweated her with brutality. Hveryone pitied 
La Goetlogon: and Cavoye was ordered by 
the king to behave with more tenderness 
towards her. He: joined the army, and the 
waiting woman was in tears till he returned. 
The next year he was: second in a duel, 
and sent to the Bastille in consequence. 
Goetlogon’s despair knew no bounds. She 
threw aside her ornaments, clad herself as 
meanly as possible, then went to supplicate 
| theking for his release. The king refused, 
aud she quarrelled with him so violently, 
that “she would have used her nails had. he 
not' been too wise to expose himself to them.” 
She then’ refused to perform her duties, and 
grew so ill that she was allowed to visit her 
lover at the Bastille to keep heralive, By 
and bye: Cavoye was released, and when 
the office of Grand Maréchal des Logis was 
vacant it was offered to him on the con- 
| dition of his marrying La Coetlogon. “ He 
sniffed a little longer,” but submitted to his 
| fate: and Coetlogon, as his wife, continued 
her love making and caresses in public, while 
he could bring himself to nothing more re- 
sponsive than acquiescent non-resistance, 
There was a Madame Panache at court ; 
“w little and: very old creature, with eyes:and 
lips so disfigured that they were painful to 
k upon ; a.species of beggar, who had. ob- 
tained a footing at court. from being half- 
witted, who was now at the supper of the 
king and now at the dinner of Monseigneur, 
or at other places, where everybody amused 
themselves by tormenting her. The princes 
and princesses emptied into her pockets meats 
and: ragouts, the sauces of which ran all down 
her petticoats. At these parties some gave 


her a pistole, or a crown, and others a fillip 
orasmack in the face, which put her in a| 
fury, because, with her bleared eyes'not being | 
able to see to the end of her nose, she could | 
This was one | 
of the elegant pastimes of the courtly house-| 


not tell. who had: struck. her.” 


hold of Louis the Fourteenth. Then there 
was the Princesse d’Harcourt, on whom also 
many pleasant tricks were played. “A tall, 
fat creature, mightily brisk in her move- 
ments, with a complexion like milk porridge, 
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great, ugly, thick lips, and hair like tow, 
always sticking out.and hanging in disorder, 
like all the rest of her fittings out;” dirty, 
slatternly, intriguing, mendacious, even. in 
that most mendacious. court; “a blonde 
fary, nay’ a havpy ;” avaricious, gluttonons, 
and with unheard-of effrontery and indecency. 
She yet. was the favourite of Madame de 
Maintenon and the butt of everyone else. 
Her servants played her tricks ; so did the 
courtiers, Once they pelted her with snow- 
balls in bed: of which sport hear Saint 
Simon, in Mr. Saint John’s ‘lranslation of his 
Memoirs: “The filthy creature; waking wp 
with a start, bruised and stifled in snow, 
with which even her ears were filled ; with 
dishevelled hair, yelling at the top of her 
voice, and. wriggling like an eel, without 
knowing where to hide, formed a spectacle 
that diverted. people more than half an hour: 
so that, at.last, the nymph swam in her bed, 
from which the water flowed everywhere, 
slushing: all the chamber. It was enough to 
make one die of laughter,” says: Saint. Simon. 
On the morrow she sulked, and was. more 
than ever laughed at. 

Another practical joke of the same. courtly 
character had a more tragical ending, Mon- 
sieur le Due de Condé had a supper: party. 
Among the guests was Santeuil, canon of 
Saint Victor, a famous: Latin poet, good- 
humoured, jovial, and a general favourite, 
Monsieur le Due diverted himself by making 
Santeuil drink immoderately of champagne ; 
when, to finish. the joke, he emptied his snuff- 
box full of Spanish snuff, into his glass. to 
see what would happen. He drank it off; 
and in twenty-four hours poor Santeuil was 
dead, after suffering frightful torments; but 
no: one troubled the Due about it, 

Madame Pelot, in jest, called. Monsieur la 
Vauguyon a poltroon for refusing a certain 
stake at brelan, After the rest of the com- 
pany had gone, La, Vauguyon “ bolted the 
door, clapped his hat on his head, drove her 
up against the chimney, and, holding her 
head between his two fists, said he knew no 
reason why he should not pound it into a 
jelly to teach her to call him poltroon again. 
The poor woman was horribly frightened, 
and made perpendicular curtseys between 
his fists and all sorts of excuses.” La Van- 
guyon was half mad then. Eventually he 
became wholly so; and,afterdoing many wild 
and dangerous things, died by his own hand, 

The king’s brother falls ill. He hasbeen 
twice or thrice before on. the verge of death 
from his excessive gluttony. But, this'tinte, 
the blow really falls. The king, whovhas) been 
estranged from him for some months, hears 
the news with great composure; but, at 
midnight, orders his carriage to be ready: to 
take him to Saint. Cloud, should worse news 
arrive. In the meantime, he: goes to bed, 
but is roused by two messengers, the one of 
whom reports that Monsieur has just asked 
for some: Schaffhausen-water, the other that 
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he is worse, and all-the medicines given are | advanced a step nearer to the throne bya 


powerless, At this the king sets out, the 


Court following as it best can, huddled into 


any coach thnt comes first’ to hand, and 
careless, for the moment, of precedence or 
etiquette, The king waited during the 
night at Saint Cloud, his brother slowly 
sinking ; when, finding that all hope was at 
an end, he quitted the palace and returned 
to Marly, the Court scrambling after him. 
And then the dying man was deserted by all. 
Stretched on a couch in his cabinet, he was 
left only to the scullions and footmen, who 
filled the air with their cries, “the women run- 
ning here and there, crying, with dishevelled 
hair, like bacchantes.” The Duchesse de 
la Ferté, who had married her daughter to 
one of Monsieur’s minions, came back to 
look at him as he lay yet palpitating, “ Pardi! 
here is a daughter well married!” said she, 
bitterly, turning on her heel. The next day, 
all traces of sorrow were banished. Songs, 
games, cards, dice, gay dresses, laughter: 
all was just the same at Marly as before. 
Monseigneur, the king’s eldest son, heir to 
the throne, father of the Duc de Bourgogne, 
and slave to La Choin, takes the small-pox. 
The king and Madame de Maintenon go to 
him at his own place, Meudon, and Monsieur 
and Madame de Bourgogne hold their court 
at Versailles. Saint Simon, absent from 
court on business, hears of Monseigneur’s 
illness, and hurries back—torn between the 
hope that he will die and the fear that, though 
a fat man of fifty, he may recover. Things 
seem to go well for Monseigneur. The small- 
pox declares itself, and progresses favourably. 
The Dames de la Halle, who are very fond of 
him, come in procession to congratulate him 
on his recovery, kiss the foot of his bed, and 
say they will order a Te Deum to be sung. 
Monseigneur thanks them, says the Te Deum 
would be premature, gives them money and 
a dinner, and sends them away. The Duchesse 
d’Orléans and Saint Simon bewail together 
their evil fate, and wonder how so gross a 
man can survive so sharp an illness, But 


Monseigneur’s recovery was factitious. In a) 


few days he becomes unconscious, sinks 
rapidly, and dies. As Madame de Saint 
Simon is undressing, and just ready to get 
into bed, rumours of the event reach Ver- 
sailles. Saint Simon rushes off to the Duc 
de Berri's, but finds that everyone has 
gathered round the heirs—the Bourgognes. 
It was a curious sight. The whole Court, 
scarcely dressed, was huddled into Madame 
de Bourgogne’s chamber. 

The two sons (De Bourgogne and De 
Berri) and their wives sat side by side, 
on a sofa in the midst of the saloon, the 


Court ranged around them. The Due and! 
Duchesse de Bourgogne were calm and gently | 


sorrowful, not unmindful that they were 





father’s death ; but the Duc de Berri, the 
youngest and the favourite son, wept and 
howled like some wild animal. They were 
not sobs, but appalling yells, that burst from 
him. His wife, who had lost her rotector, 
was as bad. The decorous sympathy of the 
poor Duchesse de Bourgogne was lost in such 
a tumult of grief, “She found extreme 
difficulty in keeping up appearances. When 
the prince her brother-in-law howled, she 
blew her nose. She had brought some tears 
along with her, and kept them up with care; 
and these, combined with the art of the 
handkerchief, enabled her to redden her 
eyes and make them swell, and smudge her 
face.” In the midst of all this, in wandered 
Madame, Monsieur’s widow—* in full-dress 
she knew not why, howling she knew not 
why, and furnishing the odd spectacle of a 
princess putting on her robes of ceremony in 
the dead of night to come and cry amonga 
crowd of women with but little on excepi 
theirnight-dresses ; almost as masqueraders.” 
In the gallery, a few ladies—notably the 
Duchesses d’Orléans and Saint Simon—sat 
near a tent-bed, talking confidentially, and 
confessing their joy at the event. These 
tent-beds were placed in the gallery every 
night for the Swiss Guards. In the midst of 
the conversation, one of the ladies touched 
the bed, when a sturdy arm reared itself up, 
undrew the curtains, and showed them @ 
brawny Swiss under the sheets, half awake 
and oheliy bewildered. When he made out 
his position, and understood that these un 
draped women were princesses or peeresses, 
he dived back beneath the sheets and the 
curtains ; and the ladies had much trouble not 
to laugh too loudly for a Court supposed to 
be in deep affliction. 

At last, the Duc de Berri was obliged te 
be carried off howling to bed ; where he lay 
all night in a state of hysterical delirium. 
Monsieur and Madame de Bourgogne invited 
a number of ladies to pass the night in their 
bedroom. They slept, with unclosed cur- 
tains, a calm and unbroken sleep, and the 
next morning rose early, “their tears quietly 
dried up.” 

Monseigneur had been very popular with the 
Parisians, and his death was much lamented; 
but, if Saint Simon’s portrait is a faithfal 
one, he was no great loss to the country. 
Idle, credulous, and prejudiced, “ absorbed im 
his fat and his ignorance,” avaricious even to 
penury, obstinate and stupid, “without any 
desire to do ill, he would have made a per- 
nicious king.” So that, though his death 
wrought some grief and a little state per- 
plexity, France, under the regency of the 
Due d’Orléans, was in better keeping than 
she would have been if she had ever passed 
into the hands of La Choin’s fat friend. 
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